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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH: 


Abolish all Prohibitive Liquor 

Laws. By Appleton Morcan. 

A severe arraignment of Prohibi- 
tion. Declares prohibitory laws to 
be ineffectual and inexpedient, and 
as standing in the way of real reme- 
dies for intemperance. 


Prof. Tyndall. 
LEY. 
The scientist as a man and a friend. 


By Tuomas H, Hux- 


Recollections of a long intimacy. 


The Origin of Righthandedness. By 

Prof. J. MARK BaLpwin, 

Are we born right-handed, or are 
we made so? This article contains 
the results of experiments upon the 
author’s infant daughter, relating to 
the spontaneous use of the hands. 





OTHER ARTICLES ON 
inpustTrigs of Animas. By Fred. 
eric Houssay (Illustrated); Fossit 
Man. By John C. Rothermel (Illus- 
trated); THe Evropzan Law oF 
Torture. By Amherst W. Barber ; 
Customs AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
Mayas, By Mrs. A. D. Le Plongeon 
(Illustrated) ; BroLtocy anp ETHICs, 
By Sir James C. Browne, M.D., 
F.R.S.; Tue Action or MAssaGe 
UPON THE Musc.ies. By D. Graham, 
M.D. ; Tue Ice Ace anp Its Work, 
By A. R. Wallace, F.R.S.; Tue 
FounDER oF THE First ScIENTIFIC 
Journnay, By M. J. Boyer; Sxetcu 
Or Jean Martin Cuarcot (with 
Portrait). 


g0 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


3, 3 AND § Bonn Sr,, ° 


New York, 





D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 











un. 


author of 
“A he Cause 
of th, $5.00, 


and satisfac- 

tory. It fills a want whic felt by many 

persons, and fills it pts S ial Y, Times, 

aro tao ne ere sl 
evi mathematics, while rev 

pean eat aes ae eet 

ts in a beautifully clear a orm the 

rewuls of the labors of astronomers, ma’ paibomatifiess, 
nd physicists in wg § discoveries of th 

con. movements, and power of the great reler of the 

day.” —Philadelphia 


** Asa specimen of the publisher’ s art it is su; 
LS & printed on paper which entices the eto 
ke marginal notes of reference to other books 
his library, the type? ts large, the binding is Am deg 
and the volume either | ag nor too small to 
handle without fatigue. MON. V. 


Science and Hebrew 
Tradition. 


By Tuomas H. Huxitey. The fourth vol- 
ume of the Author's Collected Essays. 
a. a $1.25. 


the M 
ton ‘Progress of Paleoot 
oe 2 p Daserpreare oO 
Mr. oe ~ and —— 
Lights pee the Church and the 
Hasisadra’s Adventure. The Evolut 


The Fauna of t the Deep Sea. 


By SYDNEY : Hickson, M.A., Fellow of 
Downing College Cambridge. A new 
volume in the Modern Science Series, 
edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. With 
23 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


ony preventer bn ofthe deep sen and condi- 
tions of the animals 
that dwell there is 

It is the object of iittle a 
asmall compass some of the more impor 
pm enpenng wp) wine pr {them in euch a form 
that they may beo those who do Gay mo 
a knowledge of genera and species.’’— 

the Preface. 


A History of Germany, 


i the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
4 BAYARD TAYLOR. With an Additional 
Chapter by MAnig HANSEN-TAYLOR, With 





Portraitand Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
au standard tee een ceed, af Germany has been 
to date, "Its value 

of schools 


pe ny Sse oc va he 
The Orthoepist : $ 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing about 
Four Thousand Five Hundred Words, in- 
cluding a considerable number of the 
Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, * an 
that are often mispronounced 
AuFrep Ayres, author of ‘‘ The Verbal 
ist,”etc, Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
18mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





Germany and the Germans, 


By WiL.tiAM Harsutt Dawson, author of 
‘*German Socialism and Ferdinand Las- 
salle,” ‘‘ Prince Bismarck and State So- 
cialism,” etc. 2vols., 8vo. Cloth, $6.00, 
“ This excellent work—a lnerary pa ine 

telligent and consctentious labor -—d 


hase and as of state and Gitical act activity, v7 
Hs n the Fatherland Ne comet 


tertaining aneed t id i rospeci 
r) otes and int: ve reuse 
character, ‘. "—London Telegraph. ev ape 

“With Mr. Daweer stwo volumes before him, the 
ord reader well 7 se sty the perusal 
of previous authori work, on the whole, 
is comprehensive, nalviahote and eminently fair,’ 
— London Chronicle. 





Natural Resources of the 
United States. 


By Jacos Harais Patron, A.M., Ph.D., 
author of ‘Four Hundred Years of Amer- 
ican History,” ‘' Political Parties in the 
United States,” etc. Revised with Addi- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00, 

* The intention of this volume is to give the Ameri- 
can peoplea paevative & the natural resources 

of their own , in all their numerous forms, . , 

Attention is 


y osteoid the immense 
value of the natural resources of the United aes 9 
when compared with those of other countries. Truth 


Sieet and it is that the fact in this 
relation Temp the American ao 
$i te aati adted ewe SS eee 

Tree the Preface. 


The Greater Glory. 


A Story of High Life. By MAARTEN MAAR- 
TENS, author o " God's Fool,” ‘* Joost 
Avelingh,” etc, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 

“A remarkably fine novel, vividly realistic in the 
best sense of qualifica and wonderfully 
strong in its dhoracter dra wing. The author ant 

uestionabl: among the most brilliant of 
he He is a thorough 


pathos and its humor are alike 

who have read his earlier books will need no induce- 
ment to make themselves acquainted 

most recent of his masterly contributions te the liter- 
ature of fiction "’—Soston Saturday Booning Gazette, 








RECENT ISSUES IN 
Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


Each 1emo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Apa Fyuonspon, 
on a of * The Three Miss Kings,” “ Not All in 
ain,’ 
BARLSCOURT. By ALexanper ALLA® 
of eS ae A Romance of the Queen's 
try,” ete 
A_GRAY EYE E OR SO, By Frank Franxrort 
Moors, author of * 1 Forbid the Banns,” etc. 
omer GRARD. By My. < CammipnieEnage, 


re8 nueea Pe FOR mR DIAMONDS. By C. J. Cur- 
Livre Hye, 





For sale by all booksellers or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
DEAN STANLEY. 


By R. E. PrRoTHERo. 
With the Cooperation of Dean Bradley. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2 vols,, 8vo, $8.00. 
“The i passes at once into the list of the few 
tlographies of modern times.”"—Boston Herald, 


**One of the most profound, scholastic, and bril- 
lant biographies ever written.”—Chicago Daily ty News, 

- Gon ot the great biographies of the day.””—Chi- 
cago Tr we 

“ It presen ee career with desirable fulness, 
and in a i ikemecy torn intensely a:tractive.,”—Zoston 

Advertiser, 


“ The two volumes are of alfhost fascinating inter- 
est,”"—London Standard. 
“One of the most valuable biographies of late 
years.” — Philadelphia Telegraph. 
** Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘ Life 
of Macaulay’ A. been pri pegs with so much care 
or wisdom. is a work t will be to many well 
‘nigh ARE "Boston Journal, 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. 


By Epmunp Gossz. University Series, 12mo, $1.00 
net, 
al tha Gesse’s sable rs ~~ critical from tes jo 
was nota n poetry from 1603 to 
i esh light obese upon this great peri- 
od at Eng! pnd 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


By B. E. Martin, With Bibliography by E. D. Nortu, 
Cheaper Edition, revised. Illustrated. 12mo) 
$1.50. 

“Such a book as Dr. Martin’s will come like a per- 


sona! favor to each of Lamb's lovers.”—Mr. How- 
RLLS, in Harper's Magasine. 





MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS. 


Essays by Avcustine Bireagit, M.P. Elzevir 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00, 


aoe of ig me OS re of the day 
ugustine Birrell, as attest popularit 
of his * Obiter tion This vonemne’ abounds in the 
same felicities of phrase, smoothness of style, delicate 
humor, and goud-natured satire.”"—Boston Journal, 





PSYCHOLOGY. 


Descriptive and Explanatory, A Treatise of the 
Phenomena, Laws, and Development of Hu- 
man Mental Life. By G. T. Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, $4.50, 


“ Prof. Ladd has mted in this work a great 
portant points of chol- 


body of facts on all im 
ogy, and has subjected ome to. to a keen ——_ 
iveno criticism. mFS. know of no other work that 
hag mg a critical survey of the whole | field as 


B, P. Bown, Boston University. 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE, 


An Essay on the Four Articles of Church Unity Pro- 
posed by the American House of Bishops and the 
Lambeth Conference. By Prof. C. W. Suie.pé, 
D.D.,LL.D., of Princeton University. 12mo, 
60 cents, nef. 


Dr. Shields’s boo! 


book is an epoch- contribu- 
tion to the literature of church unity. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Recent Books. 


21Ist 1,000. 
Ships That Pass in the Night. 


A Novel. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 16mo, 
$1.00, Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ships that = in the night, and speak 
each vther in passing, 

Only a-signal shown, and a distant voice 
in the darkness; 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak 
one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness 
again and silence.” 


‘** Ships That Pass in the Night’ has made its suc- 
cess ~ hy legitimate methods. The 
author a story to t a theory to work out, a be- 
lief to impart, and that is all—except the anportans 
item that she is a good writer, keen and wise in ob 


crane and style, eyed and sympathetic in tem 
peram I sat up half the night to finish 
the book. _yannette L Z. Gilder, in the World. 


7th 1,000. 
The Religion of a Literary Man. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 1I2mo $1.00. 


** Mr. Le Gallienne has produced a book well worth 
reading, particularly (so at least we should say) by 
those who are most disposed to differ with 4 
- » « The author treats of the hereafter with 
courage, and says a 08 — tines welt wo: of 


the utmost attention. The k is certainly 
a remarkable one, and we urge our readers not to 
trust to any account, but to make them- 


selves —— with its contents by the ancient 
method of perusal,”"—London Speaker. 


* Probably the sunniest book on religion ever pub- 
lished .’’—London Star. 


6th 1,000. 
A Literary Courtship. 


Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By 
ANNA FULLER, author of ‘‘ Pratt Por- 
traits.” Fourth Edition. t2muv, illus- 
trated, $1.00. 


* An al er charming little story.” —Cieveland 
Plain ee: . 


“The brightest, breeziest, most satisfactory bit of 
fun and romance which has come to our notice in 
many a day.”’—Chicago Interior, 

“It is a book to read and ond enpy Otees clone alone or with 


leasant i ag ay Miso er glad 
Pa that the auth: ROG oe BS ZY chaning Som 
originality, Woe, 


Public Opinion, Washington, D. “ea 


5th 1,000. 
Pratt Portraits : 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By 

“ ANNA FuLLER, Third edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

** One of the richest and most worthy contributions 


to Anetes literature of hy } gant Conde, ee 
n tive! photogra writer 
oy 5 of th this New E England family, 


imned the pores 
Pratt by nam hly New England by 


nature, bery me be vk Herald. 


3d 1,000. 
Harvard Stories. 


Sketches of the Undergraduate. By W. K, 
Post, 2dedition. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘“*Mr. Post’s manner of telling these tales is in its 
way inimitable, The atmosphere of the book in its 
relation to the localities where the scenes are laid is 
well-nigh perfect. The different types of under- 
graduates are core < drawn, ve any f there 


keen pleasure in th’ Tiassne, while tor ince who de- 
sirea faithful picture of certain phases of American 
student life it offers a fund of instruction 
and entertainment." —Literary News 

Descriptive prospectuses af the ‘Story of the Na- 
tions” and the “Hevees of the Nations,” and quar- 
terly “Notes,” giving fuil descriftion of the season's 
publications, sent on application. 


a 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London. 





Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE ISSUE OF THE FOLLOWING 
NOTABLE WORKS. 


A very tasteful and newly illustrated edition of 
Maxwell Gray's latest and most powerful novel. 
ramo, handsome cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Last Sentence. 


By Maxwe.t Gray, author of “ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” etc., with Illustrations by Albert Hencke. 


Like “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” the “ Last 
Sentence” is a fin an mp the story not only 
seizes upon but enthralis reader ; it is strong! 
genceived — od plot is admirably wr , Aged t 

replete wit! carmen tions, an: many 
and at oon ae dramatt culminating in a 
chapter—that hich the \ owe learned judge, 
passes sentence of doom on his own child—of intense 
and virile writing, that haunts the reader’s memory 
long after he has closed the book. 








New and delightful novel by the author af “ Matri- 
mony,” “ His Grace,” “Miss Shafte,” and ** No 
New Thing.” s2mo, handsome cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Countess Radna. 
By Witttam Norris, author of ‘“‘The Rogue,” 
*“* Marcia,” “* Misadventure,” ‘‘ Heaps of Money,” 
and “ Thirlby Hall.” 


A novel of the pleasant and enchaining kind, which 
we are accustomed to receive from the author of No 
New Thing.” Mr. Norris is not only a clever novel- 
ist, but a keen observer of his fellows and a ae og 
man of the world. His plots are therefore fresh and 
natural, his characters real and life-like, and the dia- 
logue is crisp and entertaining. 


New and entertaining novel by the author af ‘Master 
of his Fate,” “Tinted Vapors,” etc. i12mo, 212 
pages, handsome cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A Soldier and a Gentleman. 


By J. Macraren Cospan, author of ‘* The Horned 
Cat,” * A Reverend Gentleman,” etc. 


mE. is a srnightlorward aherittic story, told in a Ri wm 
breezy, straig! eS —_ no morbid in- 
tal disquiet beyond 
what is peared ey an —_ any, stalwart youth, 
who has seen service in the English arm , and who, 
— back again on civilian life, finds himself rather 
out of his element and exigently hard a What be- 
this happy chance, in being called 
upon, for a consideration, to A ce oy another man, 
pod in oe Coenen gen hy —_ < 
etty girl with ‘pis reader must be 
eft to Slows for himself 


IV. 


Mademoiselle Miss. 


‘By Henry Harvanp (Sidtiey Luska), author of ** Mea 
Culpa,” “As It Was Written,” etc. Full 16mo, 
cloth ornamental, $1.00. 


same strength and 

tion, and the same faculty of inavviduaicing the 
sonages of the narrative, as are manifest 
land's earlier work, 


The title-story of the present vol as well as 
those which = eg it, show the same ane i oa into 
character, 


Vv. 

New and strong Novel. By S. Baring Gould, author 
of * Urith,” “ Mehalah,” etc. tame, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 

Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. 

By S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A., author of “In the Roar 
of the Sea,” “ The Pennycomequicks,” etc. 

* Among his series of brilliant romances this is one 
charac- 


of the best. A deep human interest, 

terizati picturesque descriptiveness render it 

=. effective .'—Morning Post, 
on, 


%_* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 
310-318 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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A NEW BOOK BY 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE BUILDING OF 
THECITY BEAUTIFUL 


A Poetic Romance. 


First Edition limited to 
500 copies, 

16mo, laid paper, 
deckled edges, 

$1.50 net. 


STONE & KIMBALL, 
Publishers 
CAMBRIDGE AND 
CHICAGO. 


My Arctic Journal. 


MRS. PEARY. 


“We do not know which to panies the most, Mrs 
Peary s delightfully entertaining st rs the won- 

derful , Pictures which are reprod from her ca- 
mera.”’--Boston Herald. 


Price, $2.00. 


Around the World. 


A Superbly Illustrated Monthly Magasine of 
Travel and Exploration. 
EDITED BY PROP. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50 ; Single Copy, 15 cents, 


The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


5 Beckman Street, New York, 
628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


SIMPLEX PRINTER. 


invention for duplicati copies of 
writings and dra pene ian 














Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an ori; on ordinar we amy 
pig ied wy eae y pen, 


manuscript produced — a in re minutea i Send Ee crow 
LAWTON & CO., eo what ro, B New York. 


1851 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 





1894, 


OF THE 


PHGENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January I, 


1894. 





ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate, 


$5,497,146.83 














Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force, - - - - 726,798.08 
Loans on Collateral, - - - - - - . - 7.500, 25 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the Company, - - - - 989,853.49 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks, - - - 2,089,090.49 
Bank Stocks, - - - . ° - - - - 164,543 00 
Cash in Office, - - - - - - - - - 307.70 
Cash Deposited in Banks, - - - + - - 306,329.46 
Add: $9,781 ,569.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost, - $ 42,888.51 
Interest accrued anddue,_ - - - + 137,067.64 
Premiums in course of collection, - - 123,220.71 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Pentibiia: - - 79,110.30 382,287.16 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1894, - ‘o . - $10,163,856.46 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force, at 4 per cent. eensnest 
(Conn. and N. Y. standard), - - $0,011,846.00 
Claims by death outstanding, ° ° . - 98,958.00 
Premiums paid in advance, - - - 10,077.00 
Loading on outstanding and deferred Sevcideine - 40,466.20 
Special Policy and Investment Reserves, - - 446,241.45 | 9,607,588.65 
Surplus at 4 per cent., - ° . - - - $556,267.81 
; 1891. 1892 1893. 
Policies issued, - - - 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written, $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,062 
New Premiums received, - ° 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiums received, - - 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy-holders, - - - 966,213 1,079,587 1,093,425 
Policies in force, - ° - - 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force, - - - 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,525 





This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, 
MATURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, and 
SURRENDERED POLICIES, more than $34,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 5S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 





H. WILLIAMS, 
os Vow 10TH ons , New Yorx. thins 
volumes or single numbers. 


Writing Paper Free. 


receive handsome book of sam aus 
J. C. BLAIR CO.,  coeneent Pa., 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ODDS AND ENDS, 
A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, New York. 





Send 6 cts, 








of Wittiam Evarts Ben- 
2 East 16th Street, New 


Handy- -Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
One year’s and a Binder, $3.50. 


The 
end’ for catalogues to 








THE CRITIC co., 289 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


HAMLIN GARLAND’S 
FIRST 
BOOK OF VERSES. 


PRAIRIE SONGS. 
with designs by H. T. 


The Round Robin 
| Reading Club. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROFMOTION OP 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 


_fgeaacnracere Geary 
Studies in French H and memes oes os neoe 





Carpenter. 

16mo. Buckram, $1.25. 
STONE & KIMBALL, 
Publishers, 
CAMBRIDGE AND 
CHICAGO. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S 


NEW 4s» RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





FUST PUBLISHED. VOL. II.—C. 


: A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY - 


On Historical Principles. 


Founded mainly on the materials collected b 
LL.D. Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm, etc, 


Also Ready, Vol. I.—A. B, 


sthe Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A. Oxon., 
ith the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 


Imperial 4to, half morocco, $13.00, 


Imperial 4to, half morocco, $13.00, 


*,* Also still sold in parts as follows: Vol. 1, PartI., A—ANT; Part II., ANT —BATTEN ; Part III., BATTER—BOZ, cach, $3.25; 
Part fv., §1, BRA—BYZ, $2.00. Vol. 2, Part IV., $2, C—CASS, $1.25; Part V.. CAST—CLIVY, $3.25 ; Part VI., CLO—CONSIGNER, 
$3.25; Part VII., CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING, $3.25; Part VIII., $1, CROUCHMAS—CZ, $1.00. 





ECONOMIC GEJLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
With Briefer Mention of Foreign Minera! Products. 


By R. S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Professor of Geology at 
Cornell University. 8vo, $4.00. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIOLOGY OF FERNS BY THE 
COLLODION METHOD. 
For Advanced and Collegiate Students. By Grorce F. ATKINSON, 
Ph.B., Associate Professor of Cryptogamic Botany in Cornell 
University. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 





ELECTRIC WAVES: 
Being Researches on the Propagation of Electric Action with Finite 
Velocity through Space. 
By Dr. Henrich Hertz, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Bonn. Authorized English Translation by D. E. Jones, B.Sc., 
Director of Technical Education to the Staffordshire County 


Council, etc. With a Preface by Lorp KeELvin, President of 
the Royal Society. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 





PROF, $¥. NORMAN LOCK YER'S NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY : 
A STUDY OF THE TEMPLE WORSHIP AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” ‘ The 


Chemistry of the Sun,” etc, Royal 8vo. $5.00. 

*,* In this work the author embodies the result of attem 

temples, and the m connected with the various cults,’ 
astronomy, 


he has recently made to ascertain “ the early astronomical views of 
Full of striking fact and engeenme in what 
, and mythology, as well as to readers taking only a general interest 


the Egyptians by a study of their 
a new field of inquiry, it eppauis alike to the Student of 
these subjects. 





A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 
By Fiortan Cajort, formerly Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
the Tulane University of Louisiana, now Professor of Physics 
in Colorado College. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


New Volume in the Ethical Library. 
SHORT STUDIES IN CHARACTER. 


By Sorniz Bryant, D.Sc., Lond., Mathematical Mistress in the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, and author of 
“ Educational Ends” 12mo, $1.50. 


President Hill's Important Work. 
GENETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
By Davip Jayne HILt, President of the University of Rochester. 
Author of *‘ Elements of Psychology,” ‘Social Influence of 
Christianity,” etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


* Will take rank among the more significant and important t 
to philosophical thought." The Eoswtuer. depress ey yee 


“A volume which every student of Philosophy will read with the keenest in- 





terest.""— Toronto Globe, 





Professor Boyesen's New Book. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WRITINGS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


By H. H. Boyvssen, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature at Columbia College, author of ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller,” 
** Essays on German Literature,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 





ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
By Gotpwin Smitu, D.C.L., author of ‘‘ The United States: An 


Outline of Political History,” ‘‘Canada and the Canadian 
Question,” etc, 12mo, $2.25. 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON. 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor 
Poets; but especially for the enamoured. By FrepEeRick 


Gasmrwcco. woe 8vo, $1.50. 
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Literature 
A Famous Family Firm 
Personal Recollections of Werner von Siemens. Translated by W. C, 
Coupland. D. Appleton & Co. 

THE NAME OF Werner Siemens, or—to add the ennobling 
preposition which he owed to the appreciation of his imperial 
friend, “ Frederick the Noble”—Werner von Siemens, is 
widely known as that of a distinguished inventor and a leader 
in science and industry, who has done more than any other 
individual to link together nations and continents by the ties 
of the electric telegraph. The great factories established 
and controlled by him in three countries have, during the 
last forty years, covered Germany and Russia with a network 
of telegraph lines, have united England with India, and have 
laid no less than six Atlantic cables, This, with much other 
work of the same character, has been achieved against im- 
mense obstacles, and with a constant succession of new de- 
vices, which have carried the science and methods of electric 
engineering to their present high pitch of excellence, In 
Germany, where the author was best known, and where his 
admirable personal qualities had gained the esteem and 
friendship of leading men of all classes, his autobiography, pre- 
pared, at the request of his relatives and colleagues, under the 
modest title of “Personal Recollections,” and published 
shortly before his death, has had an unusually favorable 
reception and passed rapidly through three editions. Its 
charm of narrative and wisdom of suggestion, which con- 
stantly remind one of Franklin, together with its value as a 
record, have well warranted its translation into the language 
of the countries which have perhaps profited more than any 
other by his labors, The version of Mr, Coupland, if occa- 
sionally too literal in its adhesion to the German idiom, is 
sufficiently clear, and retains quite enough of the liveliness 
and spirit of the original to make it attractive even to the un- 
scientific reader, This, of course, supposes that he avails 
himself of his liberty of passing lightly over the more recon- 
dite passages, which the learned, on the other hand, will 
probably value the most highly. 

Werner Siemens was born at Lenthe in Hanover on De- 
cember 13, 1816, Oddly enough, he does not give the date 
of his birth in his biography, perhaps not counting that event 
among his recollections, We are indebted to another 
source for this information, and also for the fact that he 
was christened Ernest Werner, but dropped the first name, 
as his hardly less famous brother, Charles William, in like 
manner dispensed with his useless prenomen, It was char- 
acteristic of them both to free themselves from the idle en- 
cumbrance of a double name. By birth they were, if not 
British subjects, at least subjects of a British king in his 
capacity of Elector of Hanover. At a later day William, as 
is well known, became a Briton by residence and marriage, 
and took a high rank among Englishmen of science, Wer- 
ner always remained an ardently patriotic German. His 
father, an agriculturist, well-educated and sufficiently wealthy 
to give his sons a private tutor, was a stanch Liberal and at 
the same time an admirer of the Prussian monarchy, to which 
he looked for the redemption of Germany from its disorganized 
condition and the sway of many petty tyrants. By his ad- 
vice, Werner, the eldest of his children, took service under 
that monarchy as an artillery officer. In the studies required 
for this position he developed that special turn for three 
sciences—mathematics, physics, and chemistry—which after- 
wards changed the whole course of his career, This was 
further greatly influenced by the death of both his parents 
when he had attained the age of twenty-four, The headship 
of the family of nine children, seven brothers and two sisters, 
thus fell to him, This semi-paternal position developed his 





naturally strong domestic affections. His brothers, as they 
grew up, proved to be men of superior ability, and were 
. warmly attached to one another and especially to the 
eldest, 

In the three international factories, as they might be styled 
which he established after he quitted the army, William had 
charge in England, Charles in Russia and Werner himself 
in Germany, with the general direction of the whole work 
and with the frequent help of Frederick, a man of varied 
talents and singular ingenuity. Werner finally retired, and 
gave over the control of the business to his sons Arnold and 
William, whose youthful energies, he affirms, with natural 
gratification, at once imparted to it a fresh impulse, In his 
usual Franklin-like way of expressing his conclusions, he re- 
marks:—" It is with commercial houses as with states, they 
need from time to time regeneration in their administration, 
in order themselves to remain young.” 

It is evident that the Siemens family have found in the 
world of electric telegraphy the same secret of permanent 
success through fraternal union and filial succession which 
their countrymen, the Rothschilds, have found in the world 
of finance, and which in our country some well known family 
firms have found in the world of books, “Open secret” as 
this may be deemed, it is too rarely discerned, A family» 
leader, endowed at once with a controlling mind and strong 
affections, is required to perceive and use its advantages, 
Columbus employed them in his schemes of discovery, and 
Napoleon in his plans of conquest. The story of such unions 
has always a peculiar charm, and the present volume pos- 
sesses this attraction in the highest degree, It is no exag- 
geration to say that many portions of the book have the in- 
terest of a romance, The narrative ends pleasantly, much 
after the manner of an old-fashioned wed with a descrip- 
tion of the fortunes of the author's brothers and sisters and 
other life-companions, and an amusing analysis of his own 
character and the elements of his success, The concludin 
sentence is characteristic: — My life was beautiful, because it 
essentially consisted of successful labor and useful work, and 
if I finally give expression to the regret that it is approaching 
its end, I am only urged thereto by the pain that I must be 
parted from my dear ones, and that it is not permitted me 
to continue to labor for the full development of the Age of 
Science.” These closing words are dated in June, 1892, 
We learn, not from the book:-but from another source, that 
the premonition which they express was fulfilled six months 
later by his death, in Berlin, on the 6th of the following De- 
cember. 

The volume appears in a style of elegance which does 
credit to the good taste of the publishers, and it has the best 
of ornaments in the fine leonine portrait of its author, To 
his inexperience in book-making its chief deficiency—the 
absence of all aids to reference in the way of index or table- 
of-contents—must be ascribed; but it is a defect which a 
judicious translator or editor might have very properly 
amended, to the great advantage of the book and its readers, 


Apocryphal Abyssinia 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, Being a Record of Travel and Re- 
bony Vigne in 1 By Sy Zi Monde Bent, F.S.Ay 

F.R.G.S. With a Chapter by Prof. H. D. Maller on the Inscriptions 

Jrom Yeha and Aksum, and an Appendix on the M ry a Char- 
acter of the Abyssinians, by]. G. Garson, M.D., V.P.A.J. Longe 
mans, Green & Co. 

Asyssinia is our modern name for Ethiopia, Ethiopia is 
the enigma of history, sacred and secular, The most ancient 
empire of the world, it once stretched from the fountains of 
the Nile to the borders of E and from the Great Desert 
across the peninsula of Arabia; but for a millenium it bas 
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forgotten the world, and by the world has been forgot- 
ten. Myth and marvel brood over this strangest of nations, 
Here, in the old days, reigned Balkis, the Queen of Sheba, 
and the imperial dynasty of Abyssinia still claims descent 
from Menelek, the son of Balkis and Solomon, Here, in 
the Middle Ages, it was said, the Apostle John, who never 
had died, reigned, as Prester John, a Pontiff-King, in in- 
comparable opulence and splendor, till the Lord should come 
again in judgment. Here, in the days of the Apostles them- 
selves, reigned Candace, the first royal convert to the faith 
of the Crucified. Ethiopia was, in fact, converted to Chris- 
tianity by Frumentius, whom St. Athanasius consecrated 
Bishop of Ethiopia in 330, and from that day to this, the 
head of the Abyssinian Church is consecrated by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, His title is Abouna, and the next under 
him in rank is the Z¢chigeh, the Bishop of Aksum. Mr. 
Bent met this Bishop, and was impressed with his extremely 
fine manners; in fact, no one, he thinks, can be more ex- 
uisitely courteous than an Abyssinian gentleman. The 
higeh received Mr, Bent in a little domed chamber in the 
centre of a garden like Paradise. Every inch of the walls of 
this chamber was covered with quaint Ethiopian paintings. 
There was a dado of military processions of Ras (Prince) 
Mangasha, the territorial King, by the favor of Emperor 
Menelek II., who is at Gondar, the imperial capital. Above 
this procession were painted the Apostles and great saints, 
in the midst of a fine variety of grotesque and picturesque 
tortures; up in the dome were the great angels and cheru- 
bim, mystic with myriad eyes and flames of uncreated fire. 
The art of Ethiopia shows clearly its Byzantine origin. The 
canons of Byzantine painting are observed in all their rigidity. 
The good are always depicted full-faced, and the wicked in 
profile. In the queer frontispiece to the book, which shows 
a sacred icon that Mr, Bent managed with much difficulty to 
oe, Jesus is represented as being let down dead, after 
is crucifixion, with a rope, which is tied around his body, 
into Hades, where Adam and Eve piously receive the corpse. 
The typical Ethiopian church is circular, The Church of 
the Saviour of the World, at Adoua, represents the type. 
It is covered with paintings inside and outside. There are 
three divisions of the building, the outer court for the peo- 
ple, the inner circle for the clergy, and at the centre its holy 
of holies, where, at the Cathedral of Aksum, reposes the iden- 
tical Ark of the Covenant, brought from Solomon’s Temple, 
containing the Tables of the Law that Moses brought down 
from the top of Sinai. In alesser church, the holy of holies 
contains only models of the Ark and of the Tables of the 
Ten Commandments, In Ethiopia the badge of dignity or 
rank is the umbrella, and the priests carry the fly-brush of 
horsehair with a carved handle of ivory or of gold, just as is 
seen in the sculptures of Assyria and Egypt. The color 
and material of the umbrella indicate the rank of its owner. 
sat magnificent umbrellas are of velvet embroidered in 
to) 

The Ethiopian Church is an instance of arrested develop- 
ment. It has all the characteristics of a remote diocese of 
the fourth century of Christianity. Abyssinia is distinctly 
apocryphal—hidden away. In the Church of Abyssinia will 
be found heresies, ceremonies, beliefs and sacred books that 
have elsewhere perished utterly out of the remembrance of 
Christendom, Here is the home of the Apocryphal New 
Testament, of the book of Enoch and of the Monophysite 
heresy. Some of these books are of vast importance in their 
bearing upon the study of the origins of Christianity. Noth- 
ing has excited more interest than the survival of the sacred 
dance in the Church of Ethiopia. The dance, Mr, Bent 
tells us, takes place upon every possible occasion, and is the 

f ceremony of their worship. It is solemn, graceful, 
pees in its steps, and accompanied with low and beautiful 
ymns sung in Gez, With the sistrum in one hand and the 
priest's crutch in the other, and waving these, the clergy 
wind in and out of the maze, where every movement is pre- 
scribed by the ritual of an immemorial ecclesiastical custom. 
Here we see the influence of Egypt, as in the Ark we detect 
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Hebrew formative forces. Mr, Bent dwells much upon the 
remains of ancient Sabean civilization in the obelisks near 
Yeha and Aksum. These standing stones are in every stage 
of development, from the rudest menhir, such as we might 
find in the Syria of to-day, and described by Major Conder 
to the finest obelisks at Luxor. The carving on these Ethi- 
opian menhirs carries out the idea of the Syrian “ Betylia,” 
God-houses, for the sculptured monoliths represent the 
house in various stories, and a door at the base. Invariably 
these standing stones face the rising sun. The Bethel, which 
Jacob set up, is suggested. Mr. Bent finds another relic of 
Sabean star-worship in these sacred dances of the Abyssinian 
Church that begin with twilight and end at sunrise. Into the 
matter of the influence of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Arabian, 
Hebrew and Mohammedan ideas upon this remote race, we 
leave the reader to consult our author. His stay in Abys- 
sinia was brief, and he brought away little of the much that 
the world desires to know of Ethiopia, He penetrated only 
as far as Aksum, the ecclesiastical capital; Gondar, the seat 
of the Emperor, was as far again, and more. The Ethi- 
opians are extremely jealous of European interference and 
scrutiny, At one time the land was almost gained for the 
Pope by the Jesuits, but they were cast forth after 200 years, 
as later they have been from Japan, and now their memory 
is as deeply abominated in the one place as in the other. 
Mr, Bent has most interesting matter to offer us, and 
it looks ungrateful to criticise, but we could wish that he 
had taken the trouble to write good English. His style is 
slip-shod beyond all excuse. ’ 





Heine’s Picture of Himself 
Heinrich Heine's Life Told in His Own Words. Edited by G. Karpeles, 
and translated from the German by A. Dexter. H. Holt & Co. 

Poor HEINE! is the exclamation that rises spontaneously 
to one’s lips, whenever the name is mentioned. Nobody 
ever says “ Poor Goethe,” or “ Poor Shakespeare,” for no- 
body can associate pity with these royal names, the incarna- 
tions of health and happiness. Shakespeare might be— 
and doubtless was—miserable in his external conditions, and 
Goethe had many private sorrows; but one may look in vain 
through their writings for that suffering note which is the 
very essence of Heine’s being, a plaintiveness, born of physi- 
cal and intellectual melody, which associated itself with a 
supreme egotism, intolerable but for its singular marriage 
with an exquisite lyric gift. The Dtisseldorf Jew was an 
elegy in human form, and he went through life singing al- 
ternate dirges and op¢ra-bouffe, now in notes as lovely as his 
own nightingales’, now with the wild cries of a madman. 
The world would have pitied him less had he gone actually 
mad, like Collins or Maupassant; but he mingled his madness 
with delicious bursts of sanity, and continually kept his critics 
in unrest by the beauty of his flights. Byron, Leopardi, 
Musset, Heine: how naturally these four fall together as 
children of their century, unhappy, wilful, wayward, gifted, 
unendurable! Each is a type of his time and his country, 
erring children of genius who never ceased to be children, 
products of an age of revolutions and unrest and moral suf- 
fering: all short-lived, as men view life, with deep striations 
of pessimism running all across their natures, and the demon- 
angel of verse lashing each pitilessly into expression. America 
has only Poe to compare with them. 

Mr. Karpeles has compiled a most interesting volume from 
Heine’s own words and records, including his correspond- 
ence, and we thus possess a piece of self-portraiture un- 
matched for vividness, verisimilitude and poetic detail. 
Heine was always hanging his head elegiacally over himself 
and writing “oceans” about his personal states and condi- 
tions, his ill-treatment by his millionaire uncle Salomon, the 
Berlin critics, his wife Mathilde, Jew-baiting, physical in- 
firmities, lack of cash, thievish publishers and picturesque 
amours, From all this mass of miscellaneous outcry, deri- 
sion, criticism, self-revelation and what not, the author and 
his excellent translator select istic portions and 
weld them together into an autobiography—truly a “ Diary 
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of an Ennuyé.” It is all fascinating, but painful. It is a 
pity that Heine could not have written his immortal verse and 
prose without opening his mouth about himself. Better a 
thousand times to have known nothing about him than to 
know what we do! Mr. Karpeles makes him denude him- 
self remorselessly and play alternate god and satyr, until 
one has the curious hallucinatioa of reading some old. edition 
of Lempriére. 








Socialism in Theory and History 
Socialism, its Growth and Outcome. By William Morris and E. Belfort 
Bax. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

LAST YEAR AN ITALIAN scientist, Attilio Brunialti, in his 
monograph on “ Lo Stato Moderno,” traced, side by side, 
the growth of the state in theory and history. The authors 
before us have performed a similar service for socialism, 
whose triumph in the near future they endeavor to prove in- 
evitable by a succinct examination of universal history. It 
is always difficult to criticise a book whose literary qualities 
fascinate us, while at the same time we clearly recognize 
the error of the authors’ main views. This is the case with 
the volume in hand—a volume written in Mr. Morris’s most 
exquisite style, and sincerely urging the most untenable of 
socialism’s tenets. The historian cannot fail to see at first 

lance that Messrs, Morris and Bax have read extensively, 
in historical literature, both those works dealing with prim- 
itive institutions, and those describing more recent epochs, 
This is evidenced by the complete rejection of Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine’s patriarchal theory, as well as by the adop- 
tion of the best results of Ihering, Bachofen, Sohm, Stubbs, 
McLennan and Gross, As is usual with amateur historians, 
we find a certain boldness in accepting offhand solutions of 
some of the most vexed problems of history, such as the origin 
of the medizval manor and city. Their critical views also are 
not trustworthy, since their sole standpoint for judging an 
epoch is their estimate of the workman’s happiness during 
that period. Lack of space prevents us from refuting some 
of the main propositions, which, often erroneous, as often 
stimulate the mind to active thought by their suggestive 
originality. Like Carlyle in “ Past and Present,” Messrs. 
Morris and Bax surround the Middle Ages with a halo of 
glory; and, in addition, they contend that the “ bourgeois” 
historians, Hallam, Green, Freeman and Stubbs, have pur- 
posely exaggerated the gloom of that period, in order to 
cause modern civilization to appear the more brilliant by the 
contrast, It is needless to say that this view is absurd, and 
that, in our opinion, the differences in favor of our century 
are more than even those writers would admit, One of the 
contentions in favor of this view is that “the whole of our 
unskilled laboring classes are in a far worse position as to 
food, housing and clothing than any but the extreme fringe 
of the corresponding class in the Middle Ages.” The falsity 
of this statement will appear when we consider what awful 
ravages such plagues as the Black Death created. Towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century four great plagues swept 
over England, and of these the most severe was that of 1349. 
England was then sparsely inhabited, having only four mil- 
lions of inhabitants, of which over half were carried off, while 
in London the proportion of living to dead was two to three. 
The Rev, Dr. Jessopp describes a marital quarrel, me etn 
in a most gruesome manner the terrific mortality, Reginal 
Goscelin had a dispute with his wife Emma about her dower. 
The question was never settled, “ Before the day of hearin 
came on, every one of Emma Goscelin’s witnesses was dead, 
and her husband was dead, too.” A year ago cholera visited 
Europe, and killed but a few thousand people, absolutely 
and relatively a surprisingly small number. Even in the 
most crowded towns the mortality was not great, while in 
New York a few deaths nearly caused a panic.’ In view of 
such facts, does not our authors’ assertion bear the stamp of 
absurdity on its face? The history of medieval plagues 
proves in a negative way that modern hygiene has immeasur- 
ably improved the housing of all people. Need we call into 
witness the filthy rushes of Shakespeare’s contemporaries? 
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Some misprints and inaccuracies of fact may be pointed 
out. Prof. Gross’s name appears with a superfluous “e” 
suffixed Then, as lately Channing and Higginson, our authors 
adopt Rogers’s hypothetical explanation of Tyler’s rebellion. 
Later, Messrs, Morris and Bax seem to think that Charles V, 
was first elected German Emperor, and that by marriage he 
subsequently acquired Spain. The truth is so well known 
that it is needless to explain the error. Besides, few will 
admit the statement that the most constitutional act of the 
Roundheads was the trial of Charles I.; so eminent an au- 
thority as Hallam certainly does not. Adam Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations” was not published in 1771, but in 1776, the year 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

After the purely historical part, a brief résumé is given of 
the theories of such men as Fourier, St. Simon, Lamennais, 
Babceuf, Blanc, Marx, Lassalle and Proudhon. As aclimax 
the authors demonstrate “ how the inevitable transformation 
of civilization into socialism is most likely to happen,” and 
how society will appear when thus organized. This picture 
is one in many respects ennobling to cherish as an ideal, 
The question is, whether it is realizable, man’s nature bein 
as itis. The skeptical reader will gain by the perusal of 
this essay, for the views are nothing if not original. As in 
Rousseau’s “ Discours sur l’Origine de !’Inégalité chez les 
Hommes,” throughout this book all the sins of modern so- 
ciety are laid at the door of private property. The volume, 
however, is welcome as an attractive exposition of the main 
ideas of a most altruistic and sincere socialist, Mr. William 
Morris, who—paradoxically enough—is a maker of wall- 
papers and printer of books that only the rich can aspire to 
possess, 





*¢ Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century ”’ 
By Elisabeth Wormeley Latimer. A. C. McClurg & Co, 

Russia AND TuRKEY are the two semi-barbarous coun- 
tries of Europe on which since the Battle of Waterloo almost 
constant attention has been fixed. Both are outside the pale 
of European civilization in the ordinary sense—a fringe of 
Oriental lands hanging over eastern Europe like a curtain, 
which is alternately lifted and dropped on scenes of unpar- 
alleled interest. The master of ceremonies in these sinister 
regions has been now Tsar, now Padishah, and the lure has 
been Constantinople. Two fanatical religions have clashed 
continually in these lands since the times of the Crusades, and 
Tartar and Turk have striven to possess the city of Constan- 
tine, Justinian and the Paleologi. From a moral point-of- 
view there is hardly a discernible difference between the 
claimants, the rank superstitions of official Greek Christiani- 
ty in Russia being hardly a whit superior to the complicated 
system of observances hatched out by w/ema and mollah and 
mufti and Sheik-ul-islam in Turkey. Nor is the sanguinary 
streak of barbarity running.through the records of the house 
of Romanoff a whit less crimson than that which variegates 
the genealogy of the house of Othman. 

So far as the outside spectator of these twin histories is 
concerned, therefore, the one is as good as the other: Rus- 
sian nihilists are no whiter than Ottoman assassins; the tolerant 
Turk, indeed, is in many aspects less intolerable than the intol- 
erant Tartar who scatters his Jews in suffering millions over 
the earth, murders Catholics, persecutes Protestants, and fills 
Siberia with a population of political exiles, The story of 
these contending barbarians, whom ten centuries have failed 
to civilize, is pathologically interesting. Mrs. Latimer has 
been a diligent student of Russo-Turkish literature, and she 
has compiled from English and French sources an instruc- 
tive and charming volume on the many Danubian and other 
“ questions ” involved in the adjacency of Moslem and Mos- 
covite on the Black Sea, Interesting sketches in pen and 

cil abound in her book—sketches of Alzxander I, and 
me. de Kriidener ; the Tsar Nicholas ; the two succeedin 
Alexanders and their wives and families ; the four recent S 
tans on the Bosphorus} the Kings and Princes who have 
ruled over Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria and Roumania ; 
and of the many obscure political questions that have agitat- 
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ed these principalities and powers since the Congress of 
Vienna. Many highly entertaining anecdotes, gathered from 
magazine articles and books of travel in the two empires, 
lighten and brighten the text. Mrs, Latimer does excellent 
justice to the admirable private characters of Alexander 
III, and Sultan Hamid, who now hold the reins in Russia 
and Turkey, while sketching with a free and graphic hand 
the inadequacy of their political outfit. The present Sultan 
is said to be as monogamous as the Tsar; he is a lover of 
literature, fond of geography and libraries, and has ordered 
the Koran to be printed—an unheard-of sacrilege in Moslem 
eyes. Like the Tsar, he combines with these perpetual fear 
of assassination, childish susceptibility to sarcasm (as when 
he took the symbols H, O, which stand for “water,” in a 
text-book of chemistry, to be a sly allusion to Hamid II,==O) 
and suspicion. One may gain from this small encyclopedia 
much agreeable and moderately accurate information about 
two remote and interesting lands not over-well-known even 
in these days of enlightenment and travel. 





Joseph Bonaparte in America 
Joseph Bonaparte en Amérique. Par G. Bertin, Paris: La Nouvelle 
Revue. 

Tuis highly interesting volume, in its fluent but rather 
careless French, is a very complete monograph of the career 
of Napoleon’s eldest brother in America between 1815 and 
1832, The ex-King of Naples and Spain, the “ philosopher 
Bonaparte,” lived during most of this period at Point Breeze, 
Bordentown, New Jersey, where he maintained a kingly 
hospitality, and made himself beloved as a citizen, neighbor 
and friend, This family of wondrous “ Italians” (as Taine 
calls them) possessed a versatility and vital force which make 
of them, on the whole, the most remarkable family in history. 
Their record reads more like a Homeric genealogy or a fairy- 
tale than a-statement of sober fact in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Vikings and Cesars founded dynasties, or melted by 
marriage into reigning lines, in a similar manner, but that 
was far back in the early generations, when men expected 
marvellous things, and the intervention of Heaven seemed a 
daily occurrence. ‘That from an obscure Mediterranean isl- 
and, the home of semi-savages and the vendetta, should sud- 
denly spring forth a family of such brilliant sons and daugh- 
ters, whose influence in a single jubilee should permeate every 
corner of Europe, is a miracle worthy of the times when Con- 
stantine saw the cross in Heaven, or, at least, of the times 
when the dead body of the Cid put thousands of Moors to 
flight before the gates of Valencia, In these latter days all 
countries and nations have been full of the wonder-story of 
the Bonapartes: their wild Corsican blood pulsates in, the 
veins of many European sovereigns; the explosion which 
apparently ruined their hopes scattered their kin all over the 
world; even republican America fell under the spell of their 
fascination. 

It was in 1815, after the downfall at Waterloo, that Joseph 
Bonaparte escaped in disguise and came to New York, first 
under the name of Bouchard, and then as Comte de Sur- 
villiers (the name of a village near his French estate), He 
arrived after many exciting adventures and some detentions 
by British search-ships, and “ put up” at the modest board- 
ing-house of Mrs. Powell in Park Place. He had crossed in 
the brig Commerce, and the first authentic news of his 
arrival was probably given by the New York Zvening Post 
of that day, then, as now, one of our first authorities for re- 
liable intelligence from Europe. Of his whole sojourn in 
America one may quote as characteristic what Joseph wrote 
to the Duc de Reichstadt in 1832 :—“A Point Breeze, 
état de Jersey, états Unis d’ Amérique, ot je vis aussi 
heureux qu’on peut |’étre loin de sa patrie, dans le pays le 
plus prospére de la terre, sous le nom que j'ai adopté de 
Comte de Survilliers!” Of the hospitality of the American 
people he never ceased to speak; he showed boundless ad- 
miration for their progressiveness, love of freedom and in- 
telligence ; and his admirable. behavior during his entire 
exile, remote from intrigues and conspiracies, showed his 
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deep appreciation of the kindliness of his hosts, 


In 1816 he 
purchased from Mr, Sayre a handsome farm on the banks of 
the Delaware, “two steps from Bordentown,” which the leg- 
islature of 1817, by special decree, empowered him to own 


under his own name, Here he built a beautiful mansion en- 
riched with paintings and souvenirs of every sort, unfortu- 
nately burnt down three or four years after its completion. 
Upon its ruins rose another stately habitation full of reminis- 
cences of the Bonapartes, Here, as an ardent disciple of 
Rousseau, as a passionate lover of rural life ,he read Bernardin 
de St, Pierre, recited Tasso, entertained the ¢migr¢s on their 
long wanderings from the fatherland, and lavished on his 
daughters, Charlotte and Zénaide (the one an accomplished 
artist, the other a musician) all the affection of a warm and 
impulsive heart. Gardening was his favorite occupation ; 
his jewels, of immense value, recovered from their burial- 
place in Switzerland by his devoted friend Mailliard, af- 
forded him means to gratify other artistic tastes, and he be- 
came an extensive proprietor of lands in upper New York. 
His one regret was that his great brother had not accepted 
his offer to escape to America with him, or in his place. Na- 
poleon considered it beneath his dignity to “ run away,” and, 
instead, threw himself on the Danaan hospitality of the Eng- 
lish, What would have happened, had Napoleon accepted 
Joseph’s offer and settled in this country in the Presidency 
of Madison? This is a “ might-have-been” as useless to 
speculate upon as what would have happened had Mme, de 
Maintenon remained in America, instead of marrying Louis 
XIV., or what if Marie Antoinette and her family had con- 
sented to escape from the Temple; or, on a smaller scale, 
had Southey and Coleridge founded their famous “ Pantiso- 
cracy”’ on the shores of the Susquehanna, or Byron accom- 
plished his intention of emigrating hither ; yet, it is an inter- 
esting thread of conjecture to follow. 

Finally, in 1832, after along and yet happy exile, Joseph 
began to tire of the “ facile vie Américaine,” and to long 
with a hopeless nostalgia for home. He went to England, 
where so many of his family have since found refuge en re- 
vanche for the great crime of 1815, and there this agreeable 
memoir leaves him. M. Bertin, the author, publishes many 
autograph letters of Joseph in his possession, and in the pos- 
session of Messrs. Hopkinson, Mailliard, Hays, Potts, Land- 
reth and others, relating to his American career. The book 
is written currente calamo, which may account for the numer- 
ous omitted accents, wrongly divided words, mispunctuation 
and even the grammatical blunders we have noticed on pp. 
5, 9, 9, 14, 16, 35, 50, 57, 58, 63, 65, 66, 67, 77, 84, and so 
on, while the misspellings of English words and titles are 
numerous, 





Fiction 


THE KEYNOTE of L. Dougall’s new story, ‘“ What Necessity 
Knows,” is struck in a paragraph containing what this life holds 
of ponent. as known to Robert Trenholme, Principal of the New 
College and Rector of the English church at Chellaston, in the 
Province of Quebec. He says :—“ It is not often that what we call 
the great sorrows of life cause us the greatest sorrow. Death, 
acute disease, sudden and great losses—these are sometimes easily 
borne, compared with those intimate difficulties which, without 
name and without appearance, work themselves into the web of 
our daily life, and, if not rightly met, corrode and tarnish all its 
brightness.” Robert Trenholme and.his brother Alec are the two 
persons around whom the interest of this story revolves. They 
are in love with the same woman, and they have their full share of 
the trials and vicissitudes of life. The Adventist movement of 
1843, one Se of which was the ascent of a hill by a little band 
of white-robed people in sure expectation of the second Advent, 
is introduced here, and is very carefully and artistically handled, 
In fact, the book is well written and interesting, the characters are 
carefully sketched, and are in complete harmony with their sur- 
roundings. (Longmans, Green & Co,)——" IN THE DWELLINGS 
of Silence,” by Walker Kennedy, is an interesting, exciting, thrill- 
ing, blood-curdling story of nihilists, Siberian prisons, wang ur= 
suit, and final and definite happiness in America. George Vandorn, 
U. S, Consul, and Frank Devereux, Secretary of Legation, go to a 
ball at the palace, which is even more magnificent than anything 
that is known to New York society... The Czar, that cold and im- 
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passive tyrant, fills his guests with an unaccustomed feeling of 
awe, but it wears off when the dancing begins. Devereux loves 
Valerie Melnikoff, and discovers this evening that he has a rival, 
an unsuccessful and jealous one, in Ivan Valevanoff. A few even- 
ings later, Devereux and his lady-love visit a Countess of advanced 
opinions, and Ivan has the whole party arrested, with the exception 
of the American. Valerie is conv: to Siberia; Devereux follows 
in the capacity of a physician. “He contrives to chloroform the 
Governor, Warden, guards and sentries, and with his friend esca: 

in the depth of winter, pursued by Cossacks under the command of 
Ivan. But Devereux wounds his rival, and he and his charge reach 
America in safety. Comparing Mr. Kennedy with Mr, Kennan, we 
are obli to say that, in this instance, fiction is stranger than 
fact. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





LANDSMEN are likely to listen when W. Clark Russell spins 
them a yarn. In his latest romance, called “ List ye Landsmen!” 
he has told them a tale of a privateer that sailed under British 
colors in the year 1815. It was the brig “ Black Watch,” and it 
sailed in Southern Seas in search of a certain island that contained 
a certain cave in which was stranded a certain ship containing un- 
told treasures in Spanish dollars. Here they arrived, without t 
adventure, just in time to rescue from joriahlog a high-born, high- 
tempered Spanish maiden, who, with two seamen, had four days 
before been cast on this desert island. Mr. Russell’s rescued 
maidens are becoming as much a mannerism of plot as the solitary 
horsemen that figure so conspicuously in the good old romances of 
G. P. R. James. However, as it appears to be the only way in 
which the feminine element can be imported into his sea tales, and 
as he does not seem willing to try the experiment made in 
“Twenty Thousand oe Under the Sea,” in which, we believe, 
there is not so much as the swish of a woman's skirt, we must not 

uarrel with the rescue of these damsels. In the end of the story, 
the “ Black Watch ” arrives safely in an — port, with its high- 
born, high-tempered Spanish lady, its Spanish dollars, transshipped 
from the cave-bound vessel, but lacking the presence of its brave 
captain, who died in mid-ocean, and his faithful dog Galloon, who 
sprang into the sea when he saw his master’s body being lowered 
over the ship’s side The story is one of the best of Mr. Russell's 
later tales. (Cassell Pub. Co.) 





Miss ETHEL M. ARNOLD, who is a sister of Mrs, Humphry 
Ward and a granddaughter of the late Dr. Thomas Arnold, has 
made a first attempt at fiction in “ Platonics,” a sketch in which one 
finds traces of the ma/azse that seems to have touched the minds 
of the young of all nations. The story is very well told, though 
its plot is as old as the Northumbrian hills where its scene is laid, 
and the reader is held by its treatment, Ss no wandering of 
the attention until one more of the victims of nineteenth-century 
Weltschmerz has been laid in her grave, and the story comes to 
anend. It is another case of proving only one thing and holding 
it fast as the only good, another instance of wilful istence in a 
morbid state of mind, It remains to be seen whether Miss Arnold 
will conquer this tendency to paint only in browns and grays, but 
it is probable that the earnest note she strikes in this book will 
be heard again. Let us hope that it will sound in devoted 
to a newer and a larger subject. (London: O: , Mclivaine & 
ee “ sa cme: Pore ”" from The Dartmouth Liter- 
ary Monthly, edited by Edwin Osgood Grover, “’94," are so per- 
fectly colo’ and void of even the weakest straws peteting 40 

ble future work by their youthful authors that comment be- 
comes superfluous—in fact, impossible. The stories are illustrated 
by students of the College, and the collection is bound in green 
and silver, in accordance with the name of the series of which it is 
the first volume—* In Green and White.” (Concord, N.H.: Rep. 
Press Ass'n.) 


_ “A COMEDY OF Masks,” by Ernest Rowson and Arthur Moore, 
is the s Foo tae — og died when thes hp! 
young child. uncle, who was guardian, wis im to 
to Oxford, take his anth sutthe:dhlive St tee senting tbe of a 
English gentleman. There was too much of the Bohemian in him, 
however, and an artist he would be in of ev . Sohe 
meng and went to the Continent for instru is wan- 
, idle life in France and Italy fostered the tastes that wera 
y strong in him; he became fickle, irresolute and improvi- 
it, true to no one, least of all himself, and a picture only 
the mood was on him. He made up 
to return to England, and it is at this in his career 
the story takes him up. He goesto live his friend, Rain- 
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society requires her to wear. Thestory has nothing to recommend 
it; it is the same old thing told, without spirit, in the same old way. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) ——*‘ FROM ONE GENERATION to Another,” 
by Henry Seton Merriman, is a study in heredity of no little power. 
Somewhat strained in construction, and weak at times in the plausi- 
bility of motives, it has nevertheless a very well handled plot, and 
one that is told with sustained force and in a clear and fluent style. 
“ The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are 
set on edge” is the theme of the story, whose climax sees a young 
man in a sudden access of insane seize another, of twice 
his age and twice his physical force, and literally destroy him be- 
cause he, the young man, had been born at.a moment when his 
mother’s whole nature had been concentrated in a passion of hatred 
toward the older man. The author's idea of giving this older man 
the mixed parentage of Scotch and Jewish blood, thereby combining 
the secretive coolness of the first race with the ee 
and lack of physical courage of the latter, is a stroke of positive 
ius, and prepares the reader for the crafty wrong rated 
the victim, and for his supine terror when his moment of reckoning 
arrives. (Harper & Bros.) 


MR. JONATHAN STURGES is a conscientious historian of episodes. 
None can read his book, “ The First Supper, and Other Episodes,” 
and fail of conviction of that fact. Whether it is all worth while, is 
another question—as, in the battered neologism, it is ‘‘ another 
story.” We like the lilt of the tale, however. It is like the sonata 
in the Bab Ballad, “ scherzando ma mon 0 al All good 
New Yorkers with zsthetic emotions will be glad to read the fol- 
lowing appreciation of their town, after the manner of Coppée :—"‘As 
they crossed the great crimson river of light which came up tees 
third Street— up the hill from the sky far down there across t 
river—Vane had begun to speak of the features of a walk on any 
avenue in a hilly part of the island near sunrise—or near sunset: 
the extraordinarily rare atmosphere, the clear outlines of the build- 
ings, the long vistas, the ee of the sudden plunges into the 

streams of radiance which run up every cross-street, but which 
the length of the dark avenue block between gave the passer always 
time to forget.” Mr. Sturges's work shows him to be oneof a class 
of eager young illuminati—men who, after the manner of Lassalle, 
are equipped with “ the entire culture of the century” to do battle 
with the commonplace as with ce te ee The reward of such effort 
is like that of virtue. His philosophy is that of the late 
Pellew, to whose memory this book is dedicated. It is’ saturated 
with the ideals of Goncourt, Flaubert and Balzac. . It is more to 
him to analyze an emotion than to create a page of incident, This 
is magnificent, and it is of the approved modern school, Still, we, 
the unconvinced, cease not day or night to pray for the rise of an 
American author who will claim the ee De Foe, Fielding, 
Scott and the other unfashionable roman , over whom we can 
laugh and weep. It results, then, that, while we commend Mr, 
ae devotion to his art, we cannot sympathize with his ideals. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


THE DAYS of the Fugitive Slave Law and the Und 
Railroad have furnished the material out of which Lucy 
Morse has constructed the story of “Rachel Stanwood,” The 
Stanwoods are a family of Quakers, whose stanch abolitionist be- 
lief leads them to engage actively in work in behalf of the slave, 
even to the extent of making. their house in New York a station on 
that secret route by which runaway Negroes sometimes travelled to 
Canada and freedom. The aristocratic Desbo , however, are - 
“ conventionally correct in all their ways,” and proper horror 
d the Stanwoods and other abolitionists as fanatics. The 
only son, Horace, has gained the confidence of his employers by 
defending the oe ts of Southern man-owners, and is on 
the high road to success in the law, when he becomes acquainted 
with Rachel Stanwood. His interest in her in spite of him- 
oe and mie - —— he, seth atally bis is led to con- 
er seriously the ethics of slavery. entally, 
pathy leads him to cast the pretty herve in hiding lve 
woman from her hunters, and face-to-face contact with the 
Southern institution materially hastens his change of opinion. As 
in the face of family opposition he the views of his Quaker 
sweetheart, so in defiance of adverse influences he remains true to 
his convictions, though his loyalty involves the sacrifice of brilliant 
prospects, The discomfiture of the parental Desboroughs is in- 
creased when their only daughter becomes infected with antis'avery 
heresy and falls in love with an abolitionist ; but in after 
when both son and ter have .wed to their . 
and have attained worldly prosperity, Mrs. ce Sar finds 
solace in the “ pride of her connection with the old aboli- 
tionists.” There is much pathos in the story of the hunted slave 
who finally takes her own life to escape a threatened return to 
bondage, and many of the situations present a realistic picture of 
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the times when the women of the North played an important part 
in forming that public sentiment which eventually led to freedom 
from servitude for the black man. But the tale is too long drawn 
out to be perfect as a work of art. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.J 





ONE RARELY MEETS with a better collection of stories than that 
contained in “ The Delectable Duchy,” by Q. Indeed, it is easy 
to waive comparison and say, “ Thus should a volume of stories be 
—full of life and fresh, and written with sympathy and art.” The 
Delectable Duchy is Cornwall, and Mr. Quiller Couch has caught 
the charm and pictured the soul of it in these Here is the 
Cornish life of to-day, and here are the old and still lingering super- 
stitions of the Cornish people, who are set forth in their own out- 
ward mn and manner of speech. The stories are short, strong 
and new. Their brevity is the result of the author’s power to seize 
the essential details and the organic points of a narrative. They 
unfold themselves simply and without comment, and so have the 

ualities of suggestiveness and condensation, But the setting is 
y there; the figures are not projected upon a bare back- 
nd—as witness the delicate insight into nature in “ When the 
Sop Rose.” The strength of the book is in its truth to life and its 
vivid penetration beneath the surface of things. The author's 
method is dramatic, and the tone ranges from farce to tragedy. 
Between the rollicking tale of St. Piran, who miraculously floats 
off to sea on a millstone, and the tragic secret of ‘‘ Daphnis,” there 
is play for pathos and comedy. me of these tales are called 
sketches, but to none of them would the adjective “sketchy” be 
fitted ; they are works of art. Add to this the fact that Mr. Couch 
has chosen an unexploited region for the field of his stories, and it 
is not hard to foresee that the book will attain the popularity it de- 
serves, (Macmillan & Co.) 


IN HIS INTRODUCTORY essay to “ Kenilworth,” in the superb 
International Limited Edition of the Waverley Novels, Mr. Andrew 
devotes considerable space to the subject of Amy Robsart’s 
, and the connection therewith of Elizabeth and Leicester. 
Much has come to light since Scott wrote the story; still, nothing 
has been that disproves the novelist’s view of the 
Queen’s and Leicester's innocence. Mr. Lang draws a parallel 
between Elizabeth's ion in this dark of history and Mary’s 
connection with the Casket Letters, but is forced, after some pages 
interesting historical lore, to leave the affair in the darkness in 
which it was a the day after Amy “ fell down stairs, and 
broke her neck.” Froude has quoted on this subject a letter, kept 
archives at Simancas, from the Spanish Ambassador, de 
o the Duchess of Parma, from which it would seem that 
told him on Sept. 4 that Amy “was dead or nearly so,” 
when, in fact, she did not die till Sept. 8, and then by violence, 
Mr, Froude’s interpretation of this document, however, is claimed 
to be incorrect, because, in translating it, by a slip of the pen, he 
wrote “the 3d of this month” for “the 3d of last month” (¢res 
del passado), and this, of course, changes the aspect of the case 
entirely, It remains true, however, that circumstantial evidence 
points unmistakably to a crime, committed, maybe, by a too zealous 
dependent, and the dark affair of Amy’s half-brother, Appleyard, 
who blackmailed Leicester for many years, and was forced by in- 
carceration to retract the statement that ‘he had for the Earl’s 
sake covered the murder of his sister,” adds to the unpleasant as- 
pect of the whole affair, Scott made splendid use of the material 
at his hand, en og he sins against chronology in a my no 
‘ longer permitted to historical novelists, he holds the reader from 
ing to end. The original etchings, | M. Ad. Lalauze, are 
spirited and beautifully printed. ‘“ Kenilworth” makes Vols. XXII, 
and XXIII. of the edition, of whose magnificent features in paper, 
——e binding mention has been made before in these pages. 
fe Lauriat.) 
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“ PEVERIL OF THE PEAK” forms the fifteenth volume of the 
ae aR of the Waverley Novels, Itcontains ten full-page 
illustrations by Stanley Berkeley, engraved on wood by J. D. Cooper, 
and all the rable features of this excellent edition to which we 
have referred repeatedly in these pages. The indices and glossa- 
ries to the successive volumes continue to be remarkably accurate 
and complete. ‘ Peveril ” will be followed by “ Quentin Durward,” 
and it is expected that the edition, including the general index, will 
be completed in November of this Page Macmillan & Co.)—— 
THE NEw and revised edition of Black's novels is much nearer 
poss sare “The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” just 

, is the twenty-third volume, leaving but four more to come. 
These are: “ The Penance of John an,” “ Prince Fortunatus,” 
“ Stand Fast! Craig Royston” and “ Donald Ross of Heimra,” to 
be followed, of course, in time by “ The Handsome Humes,” re- 
Sree) published in the illustrated edition of his works. (Harper & 
Bros. F THE numerous imaginative forecasts of what the 
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future may do with aluminium, or some similar material, with 
aeroplanes, electric motors, dynamite, petroleum and anarchism, or, 
rather, nihilism, Mr. E, Douglas Faweett’s ‘“ Hartmann the Anar- 
chist, or the Doom of the Great City” is one of the most readable. 
Hartman is not badly conceived as one of those masterful persons 
who see in "he popular commotions opportunities for asserting 
their own wills, His air-ship, the “Atilla,” is at least as well im- 
agined as anything of po Verne’s, The description of her pre- 
liminary voyage, and of the havoc wrought by her on her return, 
is well calculated to make one shudder at the possibilities of future 
warfare; for there is only a step to be taken from destroying non- 
combatants by bombarding a practically defenceless city to such 
work as is attributed to Hartmann and his friends. The constantly 
growing difficulties of the labor problem give all such books an 
extrinsic interest entirely out of proportion tothe very slight literary 
merits of the most of them, Mr. Fawcett’s story, while not a great 
work of fiction, is fairly well written. The book is illustrated. 
(London: Edward Arnold.) 





“ ELSIE: A CHRISTMAS STORY,” translated from the Norwegi 
of Alexander L. Kjelland by Miles Menander Dawson, is a trifle of 
some importance, The pitiless directness of pu the bald 
statement of fact for which the modern Norwegian school is famous, 
are seen to perfection in this story, which, leaves just the impres- 
sion its author must have intended it to make. It is not arleasant 
story, it strikes just a little too near home; it is disagreeable to 
learn that our spiritual leaders are not always free from worldli- 
ness, and that many of our charities are useless fads, Only a bit of 
realism, a sombre bit of canvas from the slums tacked up against 
the big door of the Cathedral on a Christmas morning, when the 
prosperous worshippers feel so good and virtuous, so well-contented 
with the interest they have taken in the unfortunate and the poor. 
Simply a m ise plaisanterie, this Christmas story without 
goose and plum-pudding to put the reader in a good humor—a 
piece of realism that is - to stick in the memory with unpleasant 
persistency. (Charles H. Kerr & Co.)———-THE CHIEF feature of a 
new edition of “ Rip Van Winkle and The ane of Sleepy Hol- 
low” is a series of fifty-three illustrations by rge H. Boughton, 
A. R. A., who has put the brilliant skies and the quiet grandeur of 
Hudson and Catskills into every one of them, and has utilized to 
the full the humorous phases of the schoolmaster’s wooing and mis- 
alventure. (Macmillan & Co.) 








“ CATHERINE,” by Frances Mary Peard, is a tale so simple in 
construction that one sentence will suffice to outline it. A pretty 
country girl with a sweet nature, but with the little vanities that 
beauty brings, was engaged to a young man whose love did not 
survive the shock of seeing her lose her beauty, and who broke the 
engagement just in time to A be another pone man the opportuni- 
ty of proving how true his affection was by marrying the disfigured 

1. Thescenes are laid in Devonshire seventy years ago, and are 

escribed in light and pleasant style, but not even the most enthu- 
siastic admirer of this entertaining writer could say that her little 
story contained anything original in the situation of the two lovers. 
Miss Peard has but to write a companion volume, in which the af- 
fection of two girls for the same youth shall be tested by the loss 
of the young man’s fortune, to have presented the other side of a 
situation that has been successfully used in fiction since the novel 
was first known. (Harper & Brothers.) 





GEORGE SAND’s “ La Petite Fadette,” which is one of her best 
works in moral and method, has been translated by Jane Minot 
Sedgwick and published, under the title of “ Fadette,” in a fine 
limited edition of 1025 copies, printed on Japan, Dickenson, and 
Windsor hand-made paper, and with a frontispiece etched by E. 
Abot, who A at an allegorical and idealized, but artistic portrait 
of George Sand. “ Fadette” was written after the stormy days of 
1848, its author’s aim being to draw attention through its pages to 
the nobler sentiments, to affection, honesty and fidelity, and to the 
sterling qualities of the poor. Its popularity since then, which has 
outlived so many of its contemporaries and most of its author's 
other works, shows that in it there is something of what the world 
calls “ great.” The present edition is attractively gotten up, with 
artistic attention to every detail. It will be followed by uniform 
éditions of “ Frangois le Champi” and “ La Mare au Diable,” trans- 
lated by the same hand and with illustrations by the same artist. 
(New York: George H. Richmond & Co.)\——THE AUTHOR of 
“ Dodo ” has followed up his success with the publication of a vol- 
ume of short stories that shows him in an entirely different + 
In “ Six Common Things” he is serious, go rpg tearful in a 
way that Pierre Loti’s “ Livre de la et de la Mort.” 
Beginning with a reminiscence of early youth, in which humor 
touches pathos, as in all our memories of those Mr. Benson 


years, 
meanders through poverty unreleaved bya single kindly ray of 
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happiness, with bruised affections, and finally has a prepara- 
tory bout with death. Our ultra-modern young writers are return- 
ing to the style of the early part of this century, and we are wit- 
nessing to-day:a revival, more or less disguised and slightly changed, 
of the endless misery, the death-scenes and“ life is emptiness” ro- 
mances over which our grandmothers wept. (London: Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co.) 
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WHEN PEOPLE a of authorship as an oo ger wipe 
sion, they reckon without their Mrs, - sl Ward, For the 
American and English markets alone she was paid for “ David 
Grieve ” $80,000. hat she got from the British colonies, Austra- 
lia, India, etc., Ido not know. No mean sum, I fancy, for they are 
big countries, and their people are great readers of popular litera- 
ture. Say that she gets $80,000 more for ‘“‘Marcella,” and that she 

ot $40,000 for “ Robert Elsmere.” That is $200,000 for three 
Books written during a period of about six years. Two hundred 
thousand dollars in six years is not bad pay, when one considers 
that it is all profit. The success of an author depends upon the 
demand for his work. The book-market is like any other, and the 
— for whose books the public clamor has no cause for com- 
plaint. 


* * * 
I WONDER if you have noticed the amount of artistic effort 
displayed in the posters of the leading magazines. If you have not, 


others have, for it is quite the thing nowadays to make collections 
of the monthly wre is posters of Harper's, The Century and 
Scribner's magazines. Harper's are mostly done by one man— 
“ young Penfield” is the way he is spoken of,—who is regularly 
connected with the Art Department of that house. Mr. Penfield 
has a particularly Parisian touch, and his are as good in 
their way as those of Chéret, whose fame spread outside the 
limits of France. Scribner's has several people doing its post- 
ers. Dana Gibson has done some, and the Morans—Léon and 
Percy—have done a great many. The original of one of Léon Moran’s 
dashing water-colors was sent as a picture for exhibition at the 
World's Fair, and, although there was a big facsimile of Scrdbner’s 
Magasine in the composition, it was accepted and hung on the 
line by the Art Committee, which never su: ed for a moment 
that it was an advertisement. It was probably thought to be the 
portrait of a young woman “in doubt,” for, as the legend runs, 
“When in doubt, buy Scrébner's.” The Century's posters are 
pretty and artistic; but they are not so striking as either those of 
Harper's or Scribner's, because they are li hs rather than 
color-prints, and you cannot the chécness in lithography that 
you can in printing from the block. McClure’s Magazine does 
not issue a monthly poster, but it has a very good one that answers 
for all seasons, by that clever young draughtsman, Harry Mc- 
Carter. I am told that you can no longer get back numbers of 
the colored posters of either Harper's or Scribner's, as “ collectors” 


have exhausted the market., 
- ~ 


I SPENT TWO DAYS IN Boston, last week. On Saturday it snowed, 
then hailed, then snowed again, then rained a while, and then 
cleared off. On Friday it wasn’t quite so bad. There weren't 
so many kinds of weather in succession. Wind and a wet 
snow made walking rather disagreeable, but there was little rain 
and no hail at all. I found that this was what is called pleasant 
weather, at the Hub. I made the discovery in this way: I called 
on Mr. Scudder, at the office of The Atlantic. He was not in, 
though it was well on toward noon. “ Will he be here to-day ?,” I 
inqu “I don’t think so,” was the reply. “ When he went 
home last night, he said if it was pleasant to-day he would go to 
Wellesley.” He had evidently taken advantage of the fine weather 
and gone to Wellesley ! 


*_ * * 


WHEN MR. SCUDDER’s immediate predecessor, Mr. Aldrich, 
held the editorship of 7Ae Atlantic, he had an office at the back of 
the second floor at No. 4 Park Street—the headquarters of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, It commanded a pleasant view of an old grave- 
yard with weather-beaten, slanting headstones. The editor used 
to nod in the direction of the burial nd, and allude to its occu- 

ts as the “ Contributors’ Club”! Now the old sanctum has 
seized by Mr. Azariah Smith, and a new one has been fitted 

up at the front of the third floor. It is warmed by open fires and 
hted by a row of windows looking westward over the Common. 
hen the gun'chines through the iematteles tod: Uranebes 
of the trees on a t midwinter afternoon, the sight is calculated 
to withdraw the er's attention from even a type-written manu- 
script. no other editor in America has so a 
prospect from his office-windows, The shops and offices of many 
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of the Boston publishers have a charm wholly lacking to those of 
their rivals in New York. ‘There is nothing here like the Old Corner 
Bookstore, for instance, with its literary traditions running back 
some sixty years; nor like the Boston Book Co.’s old church-build- 
ing, with its lawbook-laden shelves. The cosy nooks and pretty 
outlooks that abound near the Common are lacking in our larger, 
newer and handsomer buildings. 
* * * 


AND YET, EVEN in the matter of handsome large new build- 
ings, the publishers of New York can show nothing that com- 
ares in size and elegance with one of the publishing headquarters 
in Boston. I refer, of course, to the office of Zhe Youth's Com- 
panion—an immense brick building, excellent in architecture, beau- 
tiful in finish, perfect in equipment, and devoted wholly to the prep- 
aration and "Poparseag of a single periodical. The editor and 
ublisher of this paper, Mr. Ford, is still an indefatigable worker, 
am told, at two or three and seventy, though his labors as a pub- 
lisher are shared by Mr. Pratt and his editorial burdens lightened 
Mr. Rideing and a dozen other editors, to each of whom is as- 
signed a spacious room, fitted with every convenience. Nowhere, 
eatin is the staff of any publication housed so splendidly as 

this, 

* * * 


TO A FORMER MEMBER of this staff, Mr. Francis A. Wilson, is due, 
I believe, “* The Century World's Fair Book.” The idea of 
such a book was suggested by him to Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth 
of The Youth's Companion. For one reason or another, this pop- 
ular writer for boys did not “take” to it. Mr, Wilson then sug- 
amp it to the Century Co., and before Mr, Tudor Jenks started 
or Chicago to write the book, Mr. Wilson had sold to the Century 
Co, a pagein the forthcoming World’s Fair number of the Compan- 
ton for $2800. This, by the way, seems a pretty high price for an 
advertisement in one number of a periodical $ Feed for another 
in the same issue of the same , James reery & Co. paid 
$4000, and for still another (printed in colors) the manufacturers 
of Mellin’s Food paid $15,000. Of this icular issue of the 
Companion, 800,000 copies were printed, In view of such figures 
as these—probably unprecedented in the history of journalism,— 
= — ig trates quoted above appear, on the whole, reason- 
ably low. ; 


*_ * * 


TO RETURN TO NO, 4 Park Street:—Mr. Houghton’'s office 
walls are covered with pictures and his mantel-piece with photo- 
graphs of the well-known authors on his list, from Hawthorne to 

rs. Wiggin. But up-stairs, in the editorial office, the only por- 
traits are photographs of the ex-editors of The Atlantic— 
Mr. Fields, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich. They are 
admirable portraits, too, that of Mr. Lowell being the Gutekunst 
likeness to which I have referred, several times, as by far the best 
portrait showing the poet in his later years. 


* * * 


IN THE WINDOw of a Boston cigar-store, I saw a box of Van 
Bibber cigars; and on returning to New York and picking up a 
Baltimore directory, the first name that struck my eye was that of 
Van Bibber. I had always thought Mr. Davis had invented every- 
thing about Van Bibber—his name most ofall, Is there nothing 


new undér the sun ? 
*_ * * 


ONE OF THE LAST THINGS done by the late Senator Schoeicher, 
who died in Paris this winter at the advanced age of 89, was to 
obtain from his French publisher the necessary permission to 
out an American edition of his “ Life of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
which is now the authoritative biography of the celebrated Negro. 
Schoelcher has been called the Garrison of France, and this book 
was the last literary work produced by him. It contains much new 
material about Toussaint, found in the various archives of Paris. 
Frederick Douglass has written an introduction for the volume, 
Theodore Stanton has prepared a brief gy ny of the author, 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin is ready to take two or three hundred vol- 
umes for England, But Schcelcher’s friends have not yet found an 
American house ready to undertake the publication, al h the 
book is only an octavo of four or five hundred pages. Is this due 
to the hard times? or to the oblivion which seems to have over- 
taken him of whom Wendell Phillips once said :— 

**I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his way to 
empire over broken oaths and through a sea of blood. * * I 
would call him Cromwell, but Cromwell was only a soldier, and 
the state he founded went down with him into his grave. I would 
call him Washington, but the great Virginian held slaves. This 
man risked his empire rather than permit the slave-trade in the 
humblest village of his dominions.” 





The 
Josef Slivinski 


THE story of M. Slivinski’s life is very simple. Born in War- 
saw, Poland, a little more than twenty-eight years ago, he began 
to pick out melodies on the piano, when three years of age. At 
nine, he had taught himself to play fluently, by ear, everything he 


heard. When in college, even in the Conservatory at Warsaw, 
where he studied under Strobel, music was pursued as a — 
rofessional 


his father being unwilling that his son should be a 
pianist. The Boy's undoubted genius ultimately prevailed, and he 
was sent to Leschetizky at Vienna, and afterward to Rubinstein 
at St. aecstengg With this latter artist young Slivinski studied 
for two years. Then came three seasons of very successful con- 
partly dap | through Europe, the last engagement in London re- 
sulting in the present tour of the United States. 

Whether America possesses musical genius or not, she certainly 
has a well-defined and most exacting musical taste; and the one 
thing without which no artist can hope to captivate the American 
ear E feeling. Neither erudition, intelligence, nor execution, on its 
own merits, can win permanent interest here. M. Slivinski’s troubles 

us have not arisen from lack of musical feeling, but from a 
mis in his original management. People naturally look for 
what they are taught to expect. Supposing they were to hear a 
dramatic idealist like Paderewski, and finding an artist of totally 





JoseF SLIVINSKI 


different bent, it took some time for the astonished public to dis- 
cern the merits by which their admiration and esteem have finall 
been won. M. Slivinski, however, interested the musicians in h 
audience at the first hearing. The dazzling technical feats, which 
challenged the wrath of his critics, were supported by. qualities 
ping oe | solely to highly artistic temperaments, His rhythm was 
meat and piquant; his contrast delicate and pointed ; he was in 
ais with his orchestra, and he was capable of a fine climax. 
rue, the cameos with which Paderewski was wont to beguile the 
hearts of his hearers were wanting. These belong to the mature 
ex of an older artist. But on the large canvas of a con- 
certo, M. Slivinski invariably showed discrimination, strength and 
The close of his recital always found a pleased and ex- 
cited audicice. 

The first impression which he makes, is that his music is sincere 
and manly, His aim is earnest and his means direct. His superb 
technical equipment next excites admiration, and deepens the list- 
ener’s interest in its artistic result, which interest is further aroused 


the development of the subject matter. The enthusiasm of the 
now carries the public with him onward to his climax. M. 

ay reveals a strong instinct for bravoura, the in- 

stinct w potaated Moscheles and Liszt in their youth, The 
Polonaise of Chopin, the Rhapsodie of Liszt have afforded him 
opportunity for tremendous expression of it, But between that 
bravoura which is the natural result of legitimate artistic power, and 
that barren virtuosity which results from a strong back and hours 
of Czerny and the “ School of Octaves,” lies a chasm that cannot be 
In such spectacular virtuosity M. Slivinski has no part. 


He is undeniably more interested in the music itself than in the 
sion that may be divined in the music., He plays Schumann, 
Chopin and 


oven with equal facility, and owns that he always 
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likes best the composer he has played last. Life has not furnished 
him with the ‘key to Beethoven's suffering, Bach’s exaltation, or 
Chopin’s melancholy. But the resem | is in the man, by which 
he will presently know them and himself. 

He has been filling in the intervals of his American travels by 


reading Shakespeare. Some one suggested that Shakespeare is 

the English Beethoven. M. Slivinski admitted the proposition as 

to the dramatic portrayal of ‘every human passion, the mighty 

poetry, the broad and rich humor of each, but added that “ the 

— of Beethoven is less diffused than that of Shakespeare, but 
ing more closed upon itself is deeper.” 

In each successive concert the increasing sympathy of the audi- 
ence, in its permission of greater artistic abandon, allows the artist 
to rise to greater emotional heights. He shows in the more genial 
atmosphere increasing delicacy of instinct and brightness of fancy. 
“ A charming pianist,’ is the verdict as the concert ends, “An 
artist whose promise is far beyond his present,” is the conviction of 
those who hear him oftenest and know him best. 


The City Hall’s Future 


THE 7rsbune has interviewed several of the leading New York 
architects on the subject of the City Hall and its future, and on 
the proposed changes in the City Hall Park. We quote from this 
article the following opinions :— 

George B. Post :—‘I see no reason why the present City Hall 
should not be altered for library purposes, but do not believe that 
any great economy would sendie eten taking it down and rebuilding 
it for this purpose. The only past ge of the proposed scheme 
oe oe City Hall is that it would hide the County Court House 





Richard M. Hunt :—* The old City Hall would make an admira- 
ble repository for the city’s historical treasures, of which there are 
many ; its interior could be readily altered to meet the requirements 
of such a building, and it would itself be a valuable feature in such 
a collection. But if the city of New York wants a new library 
building, and one such as this great city should have, a new building 
should be put up.” 

Edward H. Kendall :—‘“ The City Hall should be made fireproof, 
which could easily be accomplished, and then the reconstructed 
enone works make a most appropriate and a beautiful museum 
for the Historical Society of New York, vemng te let the City 
Hall be taken to the plot of land which the Historical Society 
owns. It would be a fine monument to old New York, and a fit- 
ting place to exhibit matters pertaining to the history, growth and 
development of our city.” 

R. H, Robertson :—* The old City Hall is a beautiful building, and 
would make a good nucleus for a library building, and though an 
entirely new structure might be erected with the money that it 
would take to pull down, remodel and re-erect this, I would be in 
favor of taking this building, because by doing so we would pre- 
serve one of the best pieces of architectural work we have in the 
city, the style would be maintained in the elaboration or extension 
of the structure, and that would act as a balance wheel and pre- 
vent any departure to another more elaborate and possibly less 
appropriate style.” 

ruce Price :—‘“* The City Hall would be well suited for a mu- 
seum. Such a building is needed here, where the various historical 
societies might store their relics, where meetings could be held and 
where the stranger visiting New York might see objects and docu- 
ments pertinent to the city’s history which are now scattered, and 
in some instances garg housed,” 

Charles C, Haight :—* The present City Hall might be recon- 
structed to answer for library purposes—almost anything can be 
done with a building if you spend time and money enough on it— 
but much more satisfactory results would be attained if a new li- 
brary building were put up.” 

alter Cook, of Babb, Cook & Willard:—“ Our City Hall is 
dear to the people; it is full of reminiscences, it is architecturally 
beautiful, and it should be utilized as a museum, right where it is. 
Rooms in it should be set aside for civic functions, the Governor's 
room belongs there, and in it festivals held under the auspices of 
the city should take place. There is no reason why festival 
rooms should not be away from minor The building might 
be divested of all its political and administrative character, and 
made a beautiful memorial and festival hall, similar in some re- 
spects to the Hotel Carnavalet, at Paris, which architecturally fa- 
mous building was purchased by the City of Paris and converted 
into the Musée de la Ville. The City Hall could be made into a 
library, but it would be, at best, a makeshift unworthy of the 


A. J. Bloor :—* I the City Hall and Trinity Church as 
the best things in architecture in this city, and would be , 0s to 
see the building preserved. It could be made into a library, 
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though it would lack in some features which are deemed essential 
to a modern building erected for library prone and were it not 
for a desire to prevent its destruction and thus remove a building 
dear to old New Yorkers I would never recommend it asa suitable 
library. The shell might be preserved intact, additions could be 
made in keeping with it, and the interior so remodelled as to pro- 
duce a very creditable structure.” 

John H. Duncan :—“ The exterior of the City Hall could easily 
be utilized for a library building, the fagade could be removed and 
replaced for less than it would cost to build it anew, and then, 
being made fireproof and the beautiful staircase retained, the inte- 
rior might be made to suit requirements.” 

Thomas Hastings, of Carrére & Hastings :—“ It would undoubt- 
edly cost more to move and alter this building so as to make 
it suitable for a library, and it would be far less expedient, than to 
begin anew and erect a building which would be a library and not 
a City Hall altered. 1 believe it would be a shame to move or tear 
down the present City Hall. This building is wees sage sag | the 
best and most interesting piece of architecture in New York, if not 
in the whole country, and the only historic monument that we 
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with the proprietor of the Kensington, which solve to perfection the 
restaurant question, so vexing to clubs of limited membership. 
Another special arrangement has been made with the proprietor as 
to apartments for members. ert 

The Aldine will have one more ““Story,Tellers’ Night "cin its old 
home, and will then bid farewell to ‘Lafayette Place, leaving behind 
it in the old house memories of many a cheerful dinner, of many a 
pleasant night. 


. 





London Letter 


WE HAVE had one little event this week, and one only—the 
production of a new play by Mr. Robert Buchanan. Any one 
who has watched the stage history of the last few years must have 
noticed, I think, that our dramatists pass through regular periods 
of popularity and depression, and that each has something like a 
fair ratio of attention in the long run. A month ago it seemed as 
though Mr. Sydney Grundy were to be the favorite author of the 
immediate future; his ‘Sowing the Wind” was attracting large 
audiences at the Comedy Theatre, and there were many rumors 














Avpine Cius’s Dininc-Room In LAFAYETTE PLACE 


Americans have any reason to be proud of. It should stand where 
it is asan object lesson for those of us who are endeavoring to im- 
nba the standard of our architecture, and as a historical land- 
mar “gs 





The Aldine Club’s Removal 


ON MARCH 1 the Aldine Club will leave its cosy club-house at 
20 Lafayette Place, and emigrate to the Hotel Kensington, at zs 
Fifth Avenue, where the first floor and the se gee in the 
basement will be made home-like with all the Club’s pictures and 
pottery and artistic furniture. This movement uptown had been 
under consideration for some time with the members of the Aldine, 
who found that the centre of the publishing district is moving 
away from Astor Place to the neighborhood of Union and Madison 

uares, The present location is, therefore, a compromise between 
the old and the new, and for that reason may be considered as only 
pes eed The Club will probably build some day a home of its 
own, perhaps in Fourth Avenue, in the neighborhood of Twenty- 
third Street. 

The grill-room in their new quarters will com te the mem- 
bers for the loss of the corres nding room in the Lafayette Place 

se, with its sanded floor, old fashioned furniture and air of solid 
comfort. The new one will be larger, which is Sepentn iets, 
as the old one was always crowded at lunch time, f ig many 
members to betake themselves to the regular dining-room. The 
Club will cease to do its own catering, but_has made arrangements 


current with reference to “ An Old Jew,” of which I made men- 
tion last week. Now the critics and the audiences have changed 
all that. “An Old Jew,” after a very brief run, is togive way toa 
revival of Robertson's “ Caste,” and “ Sowing the Wind” is to be 
replaced by Mr. Buchanan’s version of the life ‘of Sheridan, For 
the moment, in the whirligig of time, Mr, Buchanan is the popular 
dramatist again, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin ” has proved a 
very desirable addition to the amusements of the Christmas holi- 
days, and “ The Charlatan,” at the Haymarket, seems to havesuc- 
ceeded just where “ An Old Jew” failed, in exposing and ridicul- 
ing a contemporary abuse, y will be 
this play, but the reason is obvious enough, The literary world, 
whose little log is so tenderly rolled by its own constituents, has 
begun to think that the outside public is greatly interested in the 
hardships and injustices to-which it is expesed. But, as a matter 
of fact, the outside public cares for none of these things. It inter~ 
ests the man in the street not one iota to be told that good pla 
are damned by bad critics for the sake of an old grudge. 
outside public wants pictures of itself. “I cannot ‘y 

popular lady novelist to the present writer, “to read about milk- 

gcotch schoolmasters ; they don’t interest me. 


eee 


ae like bout th le I 

, and I like to write about the people 1 move among.” 
man in the street likes plays about the le he moves 
Mr, Buchanan knows this well enough, and in “ The 
he plays very cleverly with the rage for the dark séance 
spiritualistic medium. One very bold scene is acted 
kness, pierced only by the fluttering glimmer of the heroine’s 





rr4 


white dress and the whiter image of the vision of her father,which 
Mr. Tree, in the character wh the name to the play, calls 
up from the deep of the scene. It is an audacious ex- 
periment, and it has emphatically “ caught on.” Next week, as I 
said, we are to have “ Dick Sheridan” at the Comedy. My old 
college contemporary, Mr. H. B. Irving, the eldest son of the man- 
ager of the Lyceum, after a brief taste of the bar, returns to his 
first love, the stage, to play the hero. I saw young Mr. Irving 
when he made his first appearance at Oxford; and, while we must 
all deplore the replica in of certain familiar mannerisms of his 
father, I believe that he has never had an opportunity in London of 
doing justice to his undoubted talent, and to the deep vein of ro- 
mance which permeates his character. It seems as though he 
were now to have his chance at last, and every one, I dare say, 
will look forward expectantly to his appearance in Mr. Buchanan's 
newest play. It is safe to say that his future will be made or 
marred by this performance. 

While I am talking of “ The Charlatan,” I may mention that its 
success has been followed by the repetition of a very ugly and un- 
warrantable wae, which it has become the fashion for some less- 
reputed author to bring against every deserved triumph. No sooner 
had the play been praised by the critics, than Mr. Stuart Cumber- 
land, the well-known thought-reader, wrote to the papers to 
say that years ago he submitted to Mr. Beerbohm Tree a drama 
founded on the same subject, from which he would have us believe 
that actor and his author to have drawn their present inspiration. 
The ball thus set arolling, a second ignotus follows suit, protesting 
that he has written a like piece, and ending with a similar insinua- 
tion. Mr. Buchanan, of course, may be left to take care of himself; 
no one, we can all believe, has ever attacked A4zm with impunity. 
But this habit of the Great Unacted assumes a serious aspect, when 
a young and hitherto untried author is attacked in this contempti- 
ble ion; and it would surely be well, if editors thought twice 
before new | gave currency to accusations that cannot be substan- 
tiated, and bear upon the face of them so indisputable a sign of 
self-advertisement. We have had about half a dozen examples of 
ey aontee during the last year, and people are getting rather tired 
o 


em. 

A few weeks ago I was writing a good deal about Veriaine, and 
it now seems as though his visit to London had left more than a 
passing flicker of popularity behind it. Itis reported that no fewer 
than four of his poems are shortly to see light conspicuously in the 
leading reviews. It is also said that he is busy upon a paper de- 
scribing his impressions of London and of his recent hosts, which 
we ~~ expect to read early in April or May, So much has been 
said of what the London literary world thought of Verlaine, that it 
will be not a little interesting to learn what he, in his turn, thought 
of us. He has expressed himself, I believe, in his letters as greatl 
megs: with his reception here; and so, doubtless, his account will 

a kindly one. 

There is to be yet another illustrated monthly magazine, making 
its appearance with the spring, and making no — a claim upon 
our purses than the hitherto unconsidered trifle of fourpence. Men 
and Wvmen is to be the name of the new periodical, and writers of 
the first order are being solicited for contributions. The price is 
certainly diminutive; it remains to be seen what the proprietors 
can give in exchange for so little. 

. J. T. Grein, the indefatigable manager of the Independent 
Theatre, has hit upon a new way of entertaining his patrons. He 
has instituted a series of Sunday evening lectures, which were in- 
augurated last week by Stepniak, who discoursed to a crowded 
meeting upon Russian fiction, the chair being taken by Mr. William 
Archer. Mr, Grein, it is well known, has always his eye on the new 
thing, and on Feb. 11, Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, the very young 
and successful author of “ Wreckage,” is advertised to lecture upon 
modern fiction, with Mr. Edmund Gosse in the chair. Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe’s is certainly the freshest voice in the literature of the 
moment ; he has just that virility which is wanting in his imitators 
of the “George Egerton” school, and one may naturally antici- 
pate that he will have many new and wholesome, if somewhat dis- 
turbing, things to say of the art which he professes, 

Yet volume of memoirs is said to be in the field, and 
this time the book is one of peculiar importance. Prince Bis- 
marck, we hear, is engaged upon his autobiography, and the Lon- 
don publishers are supposed to be vying with one another to secure 


the hts. Great sums are named as among the offers 

already made, but nothing certain has transpired thus far. In the 

ym gg an ns are rather dampened by an announcement 
man 


is as yet quite a and that the most 

knowing ae unable to mention a date for its probable ap- 
n we do , we s oubtless fin 

pearance, he: do get it hall doubtless fi ¢ 

of singular interest and grave historical value. 


LONDON, 26 Jan., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH., 
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Boston Letter 


A TEMPEST in a tea-pot has been raging in Boston the past 
week over two little marble boys of St. Gauteas's, on the seal over 
the entrance of the new Public Library. A little penny sheet, 
which (let us be thankful) stands always entirely alone among the 
Boston papers in its disregard of decency and journalistic propriety, 
in trying to squeeze a sensation out of a dearth of news, made the 
discovery that there was something immoral and obscene in the 
absence of drapery on the little carved boys who hold the shield 
and the torches upon the seal. For several days The Record fret- 
ted and fumed about these figures without any one’s taking notice 
of its efforts, and the “ sensation” would have dropped into obliv- 
ion, had not a member of the Common Council brought the ques- 
tion up before the City Fathers, and thus led the people of Boston 
to know about the matter. Straightway every other paper in Bos- 
ton had a word of protest against any proposed interference with a 
piece of artistic work, and our artists spoke out most frankly in a 
series of interviews in Zhe Post, One held that any criticism argued 
depraved thought in the onlooker, and Mr. Lansil declared that 
such an idea as Editor Underwood's suggestion of evil influence was 
really “ idiotic.” Walter M. Brackett wittily remarked that any- 
one who would blush at that seal would blush to speak the naked 
truth, and Messrs. Claus, Kitson, Dallin and others treated the 
criticism as ridiculous. Henry Sandham gravely declared that, if 
the babies were improper, most assuredly they should be removed, 
but, as they were represented as their Maker thought proper to 
send them into the world, it would only be consistent to fold the 
outspread wings of the eagle, as being now suggestive of skirt 
dancing. It seems that the design for this emblem was made by 
Kenyon Cox. Up to a few years ago, the Library had used as its 
seal simply a modification of the city seal, but when the new Libra- 
ry was planned, it was deemed best to have a distinctive sign. So 
Mr, Cox produced this seal, having a shield, bearing on its surface 
an open book, re 5 gy by the two little torch-bearers, while at their 
feet play two dolphins, significant of the maritime importance of 
Boston. Above this is the motto, Omnium lux civium. Mr. 
St. Gaudens was chosen to carve this design, and it now stands 
over the main portal fronting on Copley Square, beside the seal of 
Boston and the seal of Massachusetts. The whole “ sensation” 
has been ridiculous, and unquestionably will drop out of sight in a 
day or two. In fact, the Aldermen last night emphatically killed 
the nonsensical “ sensation” by indefinitely postponing any con- 
sideration of the Council’s order. 

The Critic published, two weeks ago, part of the poem that Dr. 
Holmes wrote in memory of his friend Francis Parkman, and 
which was printed in Zhe Atlantic. It may interest young poets 
who strive zealously to perfect their work to know that even a vet- 
eran artist like Dr. Holmes does not let even a published draft of a 
poem pass muster without later criticism on his own part, if he 
deems it better for the work. An illustration of this fact may be 
found in this very poem about Mr. Parkman. It was originally 
read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, at a méeting in 
commemoration of Mr. Parkman. Then it was sent to The Aflan- 
tic (whither fly all of Dr. Holmes’s works), and was put in type for 
the February number. Afterwards, when the poem was to be 
printed in the records of the Historical Society, Dr. Holmes went 
over it carefully, and revised it so far as to change two words, un- 
important words, to be sure, yet even to his mind made the 
more significant by this conscientious revision. The two verses 
stood originally as below. Revised by Dr. Holmes, the word 
“distant,” in the 4th line of the first verse was changed to “mighty” 
and the word “ records” in the second line of the other verse was 
changed to “annals” :— 

** He rests from toil; the portals of the tomb 
Close on the last of those unwearying hands 
That wove their pictured webs in History's loom, 
Rich with the memories of three distant lands. 


He told the red man's story; far and wide 

He searched the unwritten records of his race; 

He sat a listener at the Sachem’s side, 

He tracked the hunter through his wildwood chase.” / 

In a lecture before the Beneficent vag 4 at the New England 

Conservatory of Music, a few days ago, Mrs, Mary A. Livermore 
related several sapere | anecdotes regarding the late Lucy Stone. 
For instance, she said that when the Abolition movement was at 
its height, Mrs. Stone declared that she would never talk of the 
wrongs of the black women without declaring that white women 
suffered the same, and when Samuel May tly rebuked her for 
this, she replied, “I was a woman before I was an Abolitionist,” 
Even Wendell Phillips thought she went too far in this matter, but 
was advised by his wife not to meddle with Mrs. Stone’s work. 
inst all discrimination be- 
when, as a girl, the com- 


Illustrating her inherited rebellion 
tween the sexes, Mrs. Livermore said 
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ing woman suffragist was told that the Bible had been translated 
into English by men, she declared that she believed it was trans- 
lated wrongly, and that she would study Greek and Hebrew to find 
out if God meant man to tyrannize over woman. 

The Lothrop family has waived its claim of $106,000 against the 
D. Lothrop Co. lishing firm, and as a result all the other 
creditors will probably be paid in full, as the assets amount to 
$218,000, and the remaining liabilities to $144,000. The business 
is being carried on by the present assignees. 

Pres. Eliot has explained why the Governing Board of Harvard 
University declined to accede to the wish of the Annex women for 
a formal and avowed relation between Radcliffe College and the 
University. In the first om he says, the government of the Uni- 
versity is in the hands of men who, for love of their Alma Mater, 
eeprewge devote a great deal of time to its care, and they do not 

eel that they wish also the charge of the college for women, pre- 
ferring that another body of public-spirited men and women should 
take care of that. Secondly, he declares that the reason for not giv- 
ing the Harvard degree outright to women, is because that degree 
is a tradition possessing a valuable significance. The Governors of 
Harvard University do not know that they have the means to give 
the women’s college all the facilities n to make its work 
equal with Harvard’s, and they will not give two A.B. degrees of 
different grade to men and women. Therefore, Radcliffe College 
must wait until the two colleges are on an equality of work. Har- 
vard claims that it is not yet ready to take the full plunge desired, 
but will go as far as it can, and later on—well, the future must 
speak for itself. ‘ 

Mme. Modjeska opened her Boston season last night in “‘ Magda,” 
and, though the play has not been received with open arms here, 
to her acting is givea the critical applause it so well merits, Few 
actresses can claim more favor in Boston than that accorded to 
Modjeska. 


BosTON, 13 Feb., 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


IT Is something of a surprise to find Mr. Hamlin Garland lect- 
uring upon art, to hear this son of the prairies giving utterance to 
the most fin-de-siécle theories of painting, and declaring the new 
discoveries to be as important as the law of gravity. Yet it is con- 
sistent, after all, with his own theories in literature, for he, too, has 
striven to give truthful impressions of the things he found about 
him, to paint these Western scenes in the primary colors, which 
the imagination of his readers may combine, Mr. Garland is ac- 
customed to follow his theories to the bitter end, and he is so ag- 
gressive an advocate of them, that one is forced at the point of the 
—— to agree with him, and is consequently rebellious. He can 

ardly be called, therefore, a judicious pleader, but he is a sugges- 
tive one,and he certainly provokes discussion. The structure 
which he so carefully reared, however, in this talk upon “ Impres- 
sionism,” is built upon the sands. Its weakness lies in the fact that 
the value of art forms no part of its foundation, The question he 
asks before a picture is, “Is it nature?” In reality that should be 
secondary to the more vital question, “Is it art?” He never 
judges, apparently, from the artistic standpoint; but, if a painter 
expressed his conception of nature, he has succeeded, in Mr. 
Garland's opinion, in everything. And yet, Mr. Garland is de- 
lightfully inconsistent with these views, for he dismisses with a 
few patronizing, almost contemptuous words, all art prior to that 
of the last decade, though there were a few painters before our 
own day who were true to what they sawin nature, But “ they do 
not represent me,” he said, and thereby betrayed the animus of 

m. 


It is curious that so many advocates of the new school in paint- 
ing become narrowed by this sudden-revelation of unsuspected 
beauties. Instead of broadening their sympathies, as this en 
ment of the field of vision might be ex to do, it blinds them 
to any merit in the art of other days. That Monet has shown us 
radiant color-harmonies is no reason why we should deny truth 
and beauty to Corot ; and if the one can paint dancing, flickeri 
sunlight, the other surely can si t the charm and mystery o 
twilight and of dawn. There is no doubt but that the impression- 
ists have made an important discovery in color, but they have not 
found the philosopher's stone ; they cannot solve with it all the 
riddles in art. The problems of light and shade are many and 
complex, and more than one formula is required to work them 
‘out. Great as their influence —— is, the impressionists have 
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has been done in their name; but, perhaps, the most im t ef- 
fect i have produced is upon the public, after all. They have 
widened our vision, and enlarged our ‘ions; they have 


taught us to see color in shadows and in mists; and they have 
shown us the beauty of light and the luminous radiance of pure 
color, For this, and for the loveliness of their own work, we can 
heartily join Mr. Garland in thanking them. 

The Apollo Musical Club has decided to try a new method of 
bringing its music home to the people. The Club is an organ- 
ization of about five hundred men and women, which, under the 
inspiring leadership of William L. Tomlins and with the assist- 
ance of the Thomas Orchestra, gives four or five concerts each 
season. For several years the Club has repeated each of these 
concerts at the Auditorium for the benefit of the workingman, the 
scale of prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cents. Tickets for 
these were only obtainable through employers, and at first t 
did reach the class they were inteaded to interest. But the 
osity of the public, and the cupidity of some of the workingmen, 
led after a while to a wholesale system of bargain and sale, which 
was very distasteful to the Club. This, in turn, has occasioned 
the abandonment of this fine series of concerts, and the adoption 
of another system, which, it is hoped, will be of more permanent 
benefit. It involves the division of the Club into six sections, two 
on each side of the River. Each of these sections will give two or 
three concerts during the winter in halls situated in the poorer parts 
of the city. A uniform admission fee of ten cents will be charged, 
and the concerts will be divested of formality, the singers appear- 
ing in street dress—a minor point, perhaps, but still important in 
its effect upon the hearers. In an interview on the subject pub- 
lished in 7he Herald, Mr. Tomlins said :— While we undoubtedly 
did a great deal of good by our concerts at the Auditorium, we did 
not convey the idea to the people that they could make music for 
themselves, This is our main object, for music is a great civiliz 
and purifying element. * * *® Formerly most of the people 
simply sat there and wondered, but had no idea that they could 
ever sing. What we wish to do now is to make them think that 
they can learn to sing. It may not be that all will have mellow 
voices, but the harshness can be taken out. Songs are good to a 
man when he can sing them himself. * * * ork has become 
so monotonous since the introduction of modern machinery. Where 
one man used to make a whole table, he now makes but a leg. 
His thought stays in one groove. Let him learn to sing, and 
will give color to his whole life.” It is the ambition to achieve this 
result—to fill his singers with the spirit of the music they are in- 
terpreting, its vitality and its emotion—which has made Mr. Tom- 
lins so successful and so inspiring a leader. 

Mr. E. A. MacDowell, the composer, has been in Chi for 
the past few days, having come West to play a very and 
beautiful concerto of his own with the Ch Orchestra. He was 
received with enthusiasm, which was justified by his superb hand- 
ling of his instrument. He will play for the Amateur Musical 
Club to-day. 

CHICAGO, 13 Feb., 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


The Fine Arts 
The Tiffany Chapel in New York 

On MONDAY AND TUESDAY of this week, the Tiffany Glass 
and Decorating Co. gave an exhibition of its chapel, which attracted 
so much pret attention at the World's Fair. It is certain 
very beautiful in design and color, and shows to much greater ad- 
vane here than in Chicago, possibly because it harmonizes bet- 
ter with its surroundings in the Tiffany rooms than with the more 

rosaic exhibits in the Liberal Arts Building. The chapel, which 
s constructed on Romanesque lines, was made from entirely orig- 
inal designs , Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. Viewed by the “ dim, relig- 
ious _ ” of shaded lamps, it makes a very impressive effect. 
The whole is rich in color and dignified in form, su: the 
splendors of the Orient ; but only a close examination 
reveals all its beauties. For instance, the altar is com of 
mosaic and white marble. The mensa is a single slab of Carrara 
marble resting upon a frontal of white glass mosaic, made of 
150,000 pieces ornamented with mother-of-pearl. Real 
and semi-precious stones are used with a lavish hand, yet there is 
nothing — about the cha The ciborium is one of its most 
striking features, Its form is dome-like, and it is composed 
of a series of arches, the soffit of each arch falling a considerable 
distance below the one immediately next to it, in that way expos- 
ing a series of faces with ornaments in relief 
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ng and brownish tones, a species of decoration and construc- 
never before used for this purpose. The shafts rest upon 
bases of black marble. One can well imagine the gor sness of 
such a chapel, but cannot —— its quiet simplicity without 
oe it. Itis a great pity that the exhibition lasted so short a 
time, 





Art Notes 
THE prizes offered for the first competition of the Municipal 
Art y, and the terms of the contest, have been made public. 


The subject is the decoration of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
in the new Criminal Court House in Centre Street. The first 
prize consists of the award of the work, for which $5000 will be 
paid, $500 to be handed to the successful competitor immediately 
after the decision has been reached. The second prize is $200, and 
the third, $100, The jury consists of three architects, five paint- 
ers, two sculptors and five laymen, The work of decorating will 
be begun “‘as soon as the funds in the Society’s treasury warrant 
it "—which will probably be ere long. 

—The February Portfolio monograph is on “ Malta and the 
Knights Hospitallers,” by W. K. R. Bedford, M. A. The frontis- 
roe is an rag by A. Ansted, of Isola Point, and another, of 

ita Vecchia, is by the same artist. There are two full-page en- 
gravings and numerous illustrations in the text, which deals prin- 
cipally with the order of knighthood that has made of the island an 
important spot in history. 

—The sale of the oil-paintings of the Seney collection was con- 
cluded on the night of Feb. 9, the total amount realized on the three 
nights being $201,135 for 317 works, 

—The first annual exhibition of the Society of Independents was 
opened last week at the old Leavitt Gallery, 819 Broadway. The 
Society ae with a jury, and allots a share of space to every 
member, The only condition of membership is the payment of a 
certain fee, The exhibition shows neither marked merit nor glar- 
ing faults; the idea is a good one and in its way may stimulate our 
national art. 

—Mention was made, in 7he Critic of Jan. 27, of a portrait of 
Mr, Walter Damrosch by “ Mr. Hermann Herkomer, a nephew of 
Hubert Herkomer.” Mr. Herkomer spells his first name with but 
a single #, it seems, and is a cousin, not a nephew, of the noted A. 


—The Woman's Art Club opened its exhibition at Klackner’s 
ao in West Twenty-Eighth Street on Feb. 13. The exhibition 

small numerically, forty-two contributors having sent in eighty- 
one works, but in quality it ranks well above the average. The 
President of the Club, Mrs. Dewey, is represented by two studies 
of child-life, pleasantly and confidently handled, and among the 
other ladies represented whose work deserves mention, are Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs, Lamb, Mrs, Cox, Miss Cassatt, Miss Foss, Miss Gill, 
Miss Gregory, Miss Huger and Miss Hawley. The exhibition will 
fully repay a visit. 





Music 
Hans Guido von Bulow 

THE DEATH of Dr. Hans von Biilow,on Tuesday, in Cairo, 
Egypt, was by no means unexpected, though it was not generally 
known that he had been sent to Africa in search of health. For 
some years prior to his death, the great musician's eccentricity 
had been growing, and it was no surprise to his friends in this 
country that in yony 4 1893, he was placed in a private asylum 
for the care of the deranged. His actions at the last concerts 
which he directed in Berlin had pointed to such an issue, It can- 
not be said that Dr. von Biilow's death is a serious loss to music, 
for he had outlived his usefulness in the art world. A careful 
survey of the life of this man will bring the conviction that his 
chief contribution to the advancement of music was his advocacy 
and admirable productions of Wagner's works. As a pianist he 
preached the gospel of Beethoven, but not to the unenlightened. 

Hans Guido von Biilow was born in Dresden, Jan. 8, 1830. At 
the age of nine he became a pupil of Frederick Wieck, father of 
Clara Schumann. In 1848 he went to Leipzig and afterward to 
Berlin to study law, but his inclinaticns still led him toward mu- 
sic. In 1850 he heard the historic performance of “ Lohengrin ” 
at Weimar, under Liszt, and at once threw over the law and went 
to Ziirich to sit at the feet of Wagner. The Baireuth master rec- 
ommended him to Liszt, and, in a 1851, he went to Weimar 
to study under the Abbé. Two years later he made his first con- 
cert tour, and was successful everywhere. In 1864 he became 
conductor of the Court Opera at Munich, where his first labor 
was to produce Wagner's “ Tristan und Isolde ” for the first time 
on any stage. Von Biilow also conducted the first performance 
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of “ Die Meistersinger.” In 1873 he visited England, and in 1875, 
came to America. He returned here in 1889 and 1890, giving in 
the former year a series of recitals of all of hoven’s important 
works for piano solo. In recent years Dr. von Biilow passed his 
time between Hamburg and Berlin, conducting concerts in both 
cities. As a composer he was not noted, though he had written a 
symphonic work, music to “ Julius Caesar,” and minor composi- 
tions. He received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Jena in 1863. He was an excellent scholar im 
Greek and Latin, a man of wide information, a profound student 
of German politics, a brilliant conversationalist and a great wit. 
His wife was Cosima Liszt, daughter of the Abbé Liszt and the 
Countess d’Agoult, known in literature as Daniel Stern. She 
obtained a divorce in order to become Wagner's second wife; she 
is living now in Baireuth., 

Dr. von Biilow’s piano-playing was notable for its superb intel- 
lectual quality. It was keenly analytical and revealed a masterful 
comprehension of the intent of the composer ; but it was deficient 
in emotional influence. It convinced, bat it never moved. As 
a conductor, however, he was irresistible. His analytical powers 
enabled him to reveal every passage of significance in an orches- 
tral composition, while his intellectual force and fiery energy made 
him a complete master of his men. 





The Drama 
*¢ Der Talisman’’ at the Irving Place Theatre 

LuDWIG FULDA’s “dramatic fairy-tale,” which has won the 
German Emperor's disapproval by its satirical treatment of the 
Divine Right, was produced, for the first time in this country, at 
the Irving Place Theatre, on the night of Feb. 7. It is written in 
rhymed verse, and possesses literary qualities of a high order, the: 
lyrics being of great beauty. The dramatic episodes show the 
same master-hand, but share the fault of all poetic drama—that of 
being too long and leading the actor, unless he be a finished artist, 
into ranting. The plot of the play is based upon one of Ander- 
sen’s stories, and deals with the Croatoa practised on the King of 
Cyprus by an Eastern merchant who claimed to possess the secret 
of weaving a cloth that is only visible to the good and the true, 
and douches confers upon the Ruler the power of distinguishing be- 
tween his faithful and unfaithful servants, This part of the satire 
is handled with skill, the King’s faith in the divine origin of his 
rights making him believe that he sees the garment which does 
not exist. The comedy part, on the other hand, is weak, dealing 
with the inability of a poor basket-maker, whom a royal whim has 
raised to the rank of a court dignitary, to adapt himself to the pomp 
and ceremony of the royal household, with the tendency, of course, 
of making sublime the man's lowly former life, to the detriment of 
court etiquette. 

The very beauty of the verse, however, renders the play most 
difficult of production, only finished artists being able to do it jus- 
tice. The cast at the Irving Place Theatre was entirely incom- 
petent, with the exception of Miss Elvira Clemens, who was charm- 
ing as the basket-maker’s daughter. Her acting of the episode in 
which she confesses her inability to see the King’s magic garment 
was a work of art, and she rendered her lines throughout with nice 
discrimination and delightful maiveté, Mr. Moritz Zeisler, too, who 
played the part of the old basket-maker, deserves praise for his- 
rendering of the homely humor that the author has put into his: 
lines. The last act is weak, and entirely too long, though it is: 
consistent with the author’s conception, the King awakening to the 
fact that the garment of medizval royal prerogative exists no longer, 
and that he is mortal as is the least of his subjects. An English trans- 
lation of the play is said to be in preparation, and will probably be 
produced before the end of the year. Unless this translation be 
entrusted to a finished man-of-letters, who is also a poet, the play 
will fail, as its literary merit, not its satire, is what renders it wor- 
thy of the attention of the American public. It is understood that 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree will appear in the English version of the play 
in this city, in the fall. 





‘* Literature and Journalism ”’ 
[Prof. Brander Matthews, in The Columbia Literary Monthly.) 

Before any young man makes final choice of the profession of 
journalism, he will do well to read the article in a recent number 
of The Forum, by the president of the Press Club, who is also the ed- 
itor of an important morning newspaper, and who is in a position to 
speak with authority. And before a young man makes up his 
mind to embrace literature as a profession, he had better study 
carefully the article in a recent numbér of Scribner's Magazine, by 
Mr. Howells, on ‘“‘ The Man of Lettets as a Man of Business.” He 
will do well also to remember what Sir Walter Scott said—that litera- 
ture was a good crutch and a poor staff; meaning thereby that it was. 
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a mistake to rely on the pen as the sole meansof support. To the 
true lovers of letters, the practice of literature, the setting down in 
black and white of our fancies, our thoughts, our inventions, is a 
constant delight. The work is its own reward, for it is an unfail- 
ing pleasure; and that we should be paid at all, for what we have 
taken so much joy in doing, is an unceasing wonder. 

But the man-oi-letters is not paid enough to support him as an 
artist wishes to be supported in this complicated nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization of ours, There are very few authors in America 
living by their writings alone. Very few of the men-of-letters of 
the United States, are men-of-letters solely ; they have some other 
employment which gives them a regular income and which does 
not monopolize the whole of their time and their energy. They 
may be clergymen or lawyers or physicians. They may have an 
appointment under the government, as Hawthorne had. They 
may be editors of periodicals, as Poe was for a while. They may 
lecture for a a before the lyceums, as Emerson did. They 
may be connected with a publishing house, as George William 
Curtis was. They may have private means of their own, as Pres- 
cott had. bie: may hold professorships in colleges, as Longfel- 
low and Lowell did: fifteen of the professors of Coiumbia College 
are members of the Authors Club, But if they are wise, they % 
mot rely on their writings as their sole means of support. 





Notes 


THE TRUSTEES of the Columbia University Press have made an 
‘arrangement with Macmillan & Co. to act as their publishers for a 
term of years, By this arrangement the works which are to bear the 
imprint of the Press will profit by the ample facilities for distribution 

ssessed by the Macmillans, not only in the United States and 

reat Britain, but also on the continent of Europe and in the British 
colonies, The house has long been the agent of the Clarendon 
Press of Oxford, and has recently published, or has now in prepara- 
tion, works by a number of Columbia instructors. The imprint on 
books published by the Press will consist of a crown, representing 
the crown of King’s College, above an open book bearing on its 
pages the words “ Columbia University Press, 1754-1893,” and the 
motto “ In Litteris Libertas.” 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that 17,000 copies of Miss Har- 
xaden’s “ Ships that Pass in the Night” have already been sold in 
England, that they are now printing the seventh thousand of the 
authorized American edition, and that they will issue immediately 
a railroad edition in paper covers. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Feb. 24:— Cartier 
to Frontenac: a Study of te ee Discovery in the Interior of 
North America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700,” by Justin 
‘Winsor ; “ William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879: the Story of his 
Life told by his Children,” with over forty portraits, etc. ; “‘ A Poet's 
Portfolio : 1 tet Readings,” by William Wetmore Story; “ In Exile, 
and Other Stories,” by Mary Hallock Foote; “John Larkin Lin- 
coln, 1817-1891,” with two portraits ; and the “ Sir Roger de Cov- 
-erley Papers,” in the Riverside Literature Series, They announce, 
also, the addition to their Salem Edition of Hawthorne's “ Blithe- 
‘dale Romance,” with an introduction by George Parsons Lathrop. 


—An important fact, hitherto unknown, is explained in Bill Nye’s 
“*Comic History of the United States,” to be published by the Lip- 
pincotts. He has discovered that Gen, Howe decided to ca 
‘ture Brooklyn first so that he might have a place to sleep in while 
‘taking New York. 


—‘ How Should the Moral and Religious Education of the Child 
‘be provided for under .our American — ?” was the question 
‘discussed by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. Father 
McMillan of the Paulist Fathers before the Nineteenth Century 
Club on Tuesday night. Dr, Abbot declared that the moral educa? 
tion of the child-should be left neither to private enterprise nor to 
ithe Church, It was necessary to teach morality and right living 
in the public schools. Father McMillan said that there was no 
= in our public school laws against religious poses that 

tholics would not, if they could, destroy the system of public 
schools in America; but that public education might be made a 
stronger supporto the community by [a e teaching of 
‘religion and mordlity in the schools, From which it would seem 
- the Reverend gentlemen were in substantial agreement on the 
-subject. 

—Madame Grand’s next book will be a bundle of short stories, 
to be called “ Our Manifold Lives,” 

—Robert Michael Ballantyne, the Scottish writer for the young, 
-died at Rome on Feb.'8. He was born in Edinburgh in 1825, was 
in the service of the ee Company from 1841 to 1847, 
and published his first book, b: on his experiences in the Bay 
«country, in 1849. In 1856 he took up literature as a profession, 
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and since then has produced with remarkable rapidity a series of 
books of adventure for boys that are wholesome as well as in- 
teresting and romantic. They have carried his name wherever 
children of the Anglo-Saxon tongue are found. The number of 
his books is over eighty, all of them full of spirit and of the quality 
that gains the favor of the young. 


—A volume of “ Literary Essays” and one of “ Social Essays,” 
both by Mr. Besant, will be published at an early date. 


—Maxime du Camp of the Académie Frangaise died at Paris on 
Feb. 9. He was born in 1822, and made extensive travels in the 
East, which resulted in what is said to be the first book of travel 
illustrated by gr gy He founded a Revue de Paris, was 
connected with the Revue des Deux Mondes, and wrote $, 
novels, a history of the Commune and several studies in the history 
of government. He was elected to the Academy in 1880, 


—Manager Heinrich Conried, of the Irving Place Theatre, has 
made arrangements with the German dramatist, Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann, who is now on a visit to this country, for the production of 
one or two of his plays sometime during the next month. 


—The sale of Dr. Moore’s collection of autographs by Bangs & 
Co. ended on Feb. 9. Among the prices paid were $1100, b 
Dodd, Mead & Co., for an autograph letter of Nathan Hale's, A 
letter of George Washington's, treating of his personal history, was 
sold for $132;50, after spirited bidding. Pretty good prices for 
“hard times”! The rei | of Thomas F, Donnelly of Boston 
came under the hammer on Feb. 12. Fair prices were realized, an 
autograph letter of Poe bringing $10.50, a set of George Borrow's 
works, $48.75, Thomas Birch’s “ Heads of Illustrious Persons,” 
$27.50, Dibdin’s account of the mansion, library and pictures of 
the Earl of Spencer, $14.50, and Joseph Rodman Drake's and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck’s “ The Croakers,” $14, 


—The second reception for the benefit of the New York Kinder- 
“eS Association was given at Sherry’s in the afternoon of Feb, 
. E.S. Willard, the actor, who was introduced by Bishop Pot- 
ter, read “ A Last Confession ”’ and other selections from Rossetti. 
McKenzie Gorden sang. 


—The publication of Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, “ Mar- 
cella,” is postponed until the first of April, owing to the large num- 
ber of advance orders for the book. They are said largely to ex- 
ceed those for ‘ David Grieve,” which ran up into the tens of 
thousands before a copy had left the press. According to The 
Atheneum, a gamekeeper is one of the most carefully drawn char- 
acters in the book, and there is a realistic account of a ing 
= while much is urged in favor of a revision of the Game 

ws, 


—The Women’s Press Club of this city has been incorporated. 


—Mr. Crawford's new novel, which, as already announced, is a 
story of New York life, will probably be the first of a series that 
will do for New York what the Saracinesca series has done for 
Rome. “ Katharine Lauderdale” is its title, and a typical New 
York millionaire and his family are the central figures. The Lau- 
derdales are likely to become leading figures of the next two or three 
of Mr. Crawford's novels. 


—The foundation of an Ella Weed scholarship at Barnard Col- 
lege was decided upon at a meeting held on Feb. 7, by the gradu- 
ates and pupils of Miss Annie Brawn’s school, 


—The death is announced of Madame Blaze de Bury, the widow 
of M, A, H, Blaze, herself a contributor to the Revue de Paris 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the writer of a volume of 
travels in Germany and Austria during the revolutio troubles 
of 1 . Mme. Blaze de Bury also wrote for the En maga- 
zines and reviews, and was well known to Americans abroad, 

—M. Mounet-Sully will make his first appearance in this country 
on March 26, at Abbey’s Theatre. 


—“ Almost five hundred years after Chaucer ceased to write,” 
says The Athenaeum, “ we are promised the first complete edition 
of his works in prose and verse. Prof, Skeat has devoted to it the 
labor of sev ,and his first volume, containing a life of 
Chaucer, a list of his works, ‘ The Romaunt of the Rose,’ and the 
‘Minor Poems,’ with full introductions and notes, will appear be- 
fore long.” The “ Oxford Chaucer” will be completed in six vol- 
umes, and will be published by the Clarendon Press, uniform with 
the same editor’s standard edition of “ Piers the Plowman,” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have just issued a combination of 
three numbers of the Riverside Literature Series, containing - 
fellow’s “ Evangeline,” Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound,” ‘“ Amon; 
Hills” and “ of Labor,” and Lowell's “ Vision of Sir n- 
fal,” “ Harvard Commemoration Ode,” “The First Snow-Fall,” 
Richa "and nine other poems. There are also biographical 
sketches, 
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—The lormance of “ Die Walkiire,” given for the benefit of 
the W "s School, at Music Hall on Feb. 13, netted 
$14. opera will be this afternoon. Early in the 


the advance sale of seats for this performance amounted to 


—The manuscripts of “ Liber Scriptorum,” bound in three vol- 
umes, have been on exhibition in Tiffany’s window during the post 
week. The work is unique, as each author, at the request of the 
Publishing Committee of the Authors Club, used his favorite paper, 
ink, etc. Every one of the manuscripts has been inlaid, the sheets 
reaching by this method a uniform size of 154 inches, The three 
volumes will be sold, in one lot, to the highest bidder, and will un- 
doubtedly fetch a high price. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish early in March “ The Eng- 
lishman at Home: His Responsibilities and Privileges,” a work, 
Mr, Edward Porritt of London, on the various departments of 

e municipal and national life of England, its political system, 
munici administration, poor-laws, justice, taxes, Parliament, 
education, the National Church and Non-conformity, civil service, 
the army and navy, labor legislation and the daily press. It is in- 
teresting to every reader who wishes to understand the difference 
between English and American customs, Mr. Porritt was for 
some years the London editor of a prominent Manchester news- 
paper. 

—Among the notable works at the yearly exhibition of books 
and manuscripts given by the Mercantile Library last week, were 
Darley’s edition of Shakespeare, a work on the United States Army 
and Navy, the monograph on the Basilica of St. Mark at Venice, 
with its magnificent series of illustrations by Italian artists, and a 
record of the completion of the Cologne Cathedral in 1880, Over 
1500 volumes were exhibited. 


—A meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz was held 
in this city on Feb.9. After the business of the day had been dis- 
ee of, the learned ladies took tea and listened to recitations by 

. Coquelin. 

—The Godey Publishing Co, has made an assignment to Benja- 
min S, Harmon, a lawyer of this city. It was incorporated in No- 
vember, _ under the laws of New Jersey, with a capital stock of 
$600,000, Henry J. Davison being the ‘ang yy stockholder as the 
owner of "Ss Magasine. According to a statement made by 
Mr. H. W. Bates, the Vice-President, the assignment has been 
made for the sake of reorganizing the company under the laws of 
this State, and business will be continued. 


—The February number of Around the World offers a varie- 
gated list of contents. The illustrations have been chosen with 
care, and are excellently printed. In its own field this periodical 
bids fair to deserve and achieve success. 


—The December J//ustrated Archaologist contains a facsimile 
of the painted fresco pavement found at Tel el Amarna., Mr. 
Gilbert Goudie writes of the “ Excavation of a Pictish Tower in 
Scotland,” and Mr. J. Romilly Allen of “The Celtic Brooch and 
How it was Worn,” The September number of this new and very 
interesting quarterly contained a well-illustrated article on ‘‘ The 
Roman City of Silchester,” 


—Among the papers in the February Arena are “ The Religion 
of Browning’s Poetry,” by the Rev. M, J. Savage, a symposium on 
“ Rational for Women,” and a new article in the series of at- 
tacks on “ The Menace of Medical Monopoly.” 


—The library of the late James Redpath of The North Ameri- 
can Review, which will be sold by Bangs & Co. on Feb. 19-20, 
contains some interesting autographs, among them those of Josh 
Billings, Jefferson Davis, Mark Twain and John Fiske. It is also 
rich in works on Ireland and the Irish Question, while lovers of 
Americana may find some books of value, 


—Ss g of his first dramatic venture, Alexandre Dumas 
recently :—“ I owe it to my father that I became a dramat- 
author, for by compelling me to pay for my cigars he gave me a 
taste for work.” This was about 1848; the young man had just 
blished his first novel, “ La Dame aux Camélias,’ which, though 
ly successful, did not bring him any money. He was accu- 
mulating debts at a disquieting rate, and one day spoke about them 
to his father, who answered that it was a simple matter: he must 
work and pay for the things. Dumas was unaware of his talent for 
dramatic writing, and it was only after a glaringly bad adaptation 
of his novel had been shown to him that he took up-his pen and 
wrote the dramatization that brought him fame. 


—Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the Shakespearian scholar, read 
“ As You Like It” at Wellesley College on the night of Feb. 12, 
It was through Dr, Furness that the Helen Kate Furness Fund was 
established at aie in memory of his wife. The income of 
this fund allows the College an annual Shakespeare reading. 
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—The Goethe Society will hold its fourth monthly reunion in 
the salon of the Hotel Brunswick on Thursday evening, Feb. 22 
(Washington’s Birthday). The li feature will be “an oral 
symphony, with some reference to the Father of his Country.” 


—The second of Mr. John L. Stoddard’s Lenten lectures was 
given at Daly’s Theatre during the past week, the subject being 
“ The Heart of Old Japan.” The lectures are illustrated through- 
out, as in former years, 

—The publication of The Musical Herald of the United 
States has been discontinued, “ at least for the present,” according 
to the statement sent out by its publisher, Mr. rge H. Wilson. 


—In a recent communication to The Atheneum, Prof. Max 
Miiller says:—‘ I have during the last fortnight sent off. more 
than a hundred letters of thanks for ee on my seven- 
tieth birthday, and I have not yet finished with them ; I had during 
this term to deliver a presidential address at the Historical Theo- 
logical Society and two lectures on ‘ Ancient Prayers’ before the 
University ; I am printing my translations of [two Sanscrit texts]; I 
am seeing two volumes of the ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ and one 
volume of the German translation of my Gifford Lectures, through 
the press ; and I am finishing two articles to appear in the January 
monthlies. With all this I have to prepare a course of lectures on 
the ‘ Vedanta Philosophy’ for the Royal Institution; and, as if 
that were not enough, I am now asked to prepare a new edition of 
my ‘ Chips,’” 

—As an illustration of “ art in advertising ” we may mention the 
1894 trade catalogue of the Pope Manufacturing Co., the bicycle- 
makers. Some of the effects attained by its illustrations are ex- 
ceedingly dainty, and its decorations are marked by good taste, 


—A “History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in Ancient 
Times,” by John S. Hittell, will be published shortly by Henry 
Holt & Co, It will be in four volumes. The first treats of savage 
culture; the second of the Aztecs, the Quichuans of Peru, the 
Egyptians, Brahmins, Buddhists and Chinese; the third of Jews 
a Greeks, and the fourth of Rome and the early Christians. 


—Notwithstanding the popularity of her books and the large in- 
come they have brought her for many years, Mrs. Oliphant is said 
to be kept poor by her many charities, 


—There is to be a Kelmscott “Shelley.” Mr. Morris has con- 
sented to _ an edition of the t’s works, says The Bookman, 
which will be arranged and edited by Mr. F. S. Ellis, whose edition 
of Keats has just been completed. It is to be in three volumes, 
which will contain all the longer works, with most of the lyrics and 
other minor poems, and omit all the translations, comicalities and 
fragments. 


—The issue of the “ English Library,” which was started by 
Messrs. Heinemann & Balestier as a rival to the Tauchnitz series 
on the Continent, has been suspended. 


Ibsen’s Autograph Portrait 


Miss ANNA M. GADE at present of Cambridge, Mass., has in- 
duced Mr, Ibsen to affix his signature to a few copies of his latest 

ihotograph (taken in 1893), which are to be sold in this country 
the benefit of a hospital in Christiania, in which Miss Gade is 
interested. The portrait is an admirable one, of cabinet size, full- 
face, three-quarter lergth, and can be obtained only through The 
Critic, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. The —_ is $3 per copy, 
which includes omy 4 to all parts of the United States a thas 
As Ibsen is chary of his autograph, and as the number of these 
signed photographs to be sent to America is strictly limited to 
twenty-four, admirers of the dramatist and poet should not delay 
to profit by this pleasant opportunity to aid a worthy charity. 








The Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number, 
QUESTIONS. 
1738.—1. Who is the author of the following lines :— 


“ God knows 
Underneath the winter snows, 
The invisible hearts of flowers 
Grew ripe for blossoming.” 
Marion Harland quotes them in her ‘‘ Moss Side,” and speaks of 
their author as the future Tennyson of America. 2. Also the fol- 


lowing :— 
** Our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.”’ 
Winpsor, N. Y. A. S 


[2. Wordsworth’s ‘* Intimations of Immortality,”] 












February 17 1894 


1788.—1. Can someone give a complete American bibliography 
of Wordsworth’s poems?. 2. Which are the best critical notices of 
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that poet’s works that have appeared in America? 3, Has Mr. Monin. 9.5 ry b. Orgs. ais, i. P 
Stedman ever written at length on Wordsworth ? New York State Library po Soles ot State Lasisheslan tn’ 
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need c. E. a ie ie $e. Green & Co. 
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A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MARBURG BROS. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 




















Messrs. 

STONE & KIMBALL °- 
beg to announce 

the Third Edition of 


HIS BROKEN SWORD. 


A novel by 

LOUISE TAYLOR. 
With an introduction by 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
I2mo, gilt top, 
deckled edges. 
$1.25. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
By a 7 Av. ang and Sag St., is open every week day from 
Ex two galleries of 


PP- 355. 





diet of om books ; 
paintin, 
Kamtesion free. No tickets required. 


ORIGINAL 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 





8. 
TER’. RONMEY N BENJAISUN, 
United Lf ey Building, 287 Fourth Av., N. Y. 





MUSIC oll ee ges the great ms musical clas- 
ag os poly instrument in all 

} rr warters for sheet music, 
poaote banks and literature Send for free 
Catalogues, OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 








Boston, U.S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite’ Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Churct. 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 


EUGENE FIELD'S LATEST 
BOOK, THE HOLY CROSS 
AND OTHER TALES. SECOND 
EDITION: WITH COVER 
DESIGN AND INITIAL LET- 
TER PIECES BY LOUIS J. 
RHEAD. 16MO. DECKLED 
EDGES, $1.25. STONE & KIM- 
BALL, PUBLISHERS. CAM- 
BRIDGE AND CHICAGO, 








BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 








CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Book 
FO et 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books At. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FRE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


[lemorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
For AuTHors pd skilled revision one pa mo y hen} 
cism of prose and ve advice as to publicat 
reading. “PobLisnens The ‘ompllation of 
Revision ; established 1880, sigue, ve Sy. eee 
endorsed by our leading authors. pen ’ 
DR. TITUS I. COAN, 20 W. doe N. Y. 


REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 


uthors should secure for their articles the most attractive 
ant in which t they can be offered 


revision and ful on the typewriter quadruple a 
revision and careful copying on ance. The editorial work 
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ghaves Warr, ined Cr secant, Willan CBee 
man m C, 
Annie ‘ f J 9 La F wi I Fletcher, 


ROOM ROOM 17, No. 51 W. 10th STREET, NEW YORK. 





paramo oun than by quires Somes all hdes, 


eae, ‘con ooy Ave (48th St,), N. ¥. 





Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all schools, for restoring 
brain force or nervous energy, 
in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 
the normal standard by over- 
work, as found in lawyers, 
teachers, students and brain- 
workers generally.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





For sale by all Druggists. 
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“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


seer RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 





y 


a ers the United States and 
Canada, and of America’s 


cna Pca eee 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J. & R. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street, New York. 





way of Be ete eo nies ant 
the Beastial Moku V Meigen 
trains arrive at and 


from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, Ave, and 
York, centre of Penal oe a et eed aed rag 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN'S Teacuers’ Acency. 
Oldest and known in U. S. 


np nabeds 





CALIFORNIA, 





San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenty-gicuTn Year, 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 





cccccnaa tei A LALA LAL ARNE AAA: 


CONNECTICUT, 





Clinton, Connecticut. 
caer? H. SPESRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 


x boys into his. on x e. ighvelawe eco, : 


Hartford (jn the swburds), Connecticut. 
qpneips SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
Prey of oneness for or vor y= 


gagements now 








or es es SMITH, Princioal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut, 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S, Roserts, Principal. 





New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
S OOL FOR | ke ll | sepenee West End 
a necessary. 
13 Bliss Cavy, Principals, 


‘Mars. and Miss 





Waterbury Connecticut, 

oo DIOCESAN femoek 

Rev. Francis at. 7. Rossa, MAS Rector. Miss 
Maay R. Hitagp, Principal. 














MARYLAND. 
Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
peeons | MEDIC LLEGE 
Thee ed 
Sihvee Daves Gras, 
M.D., Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mi “tania. ee SCHOOL, pina oe 
Iecasiae’ 


Foccnatm a poo studies. Twentieth = 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
J Bott: erie ravate moos 
etc. Send for Catalogue. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Bordentown, New Jerecy. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAMLIN SCHOOL. A 


and Day hone f 


ey eS 
TE eset 


Muss Eunice t Senin, Hates 











NEW YORE. 





Sarde plant os 


N mod- 
begins Sept. sor 1893. Send 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col, C, J. Waicur, President. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE Ca MACKIE’S PE gree ge FOR 
GIR twenty-eighth year will bgin 


acon bed 1893. 


RIVERVIEW, rouoiiBRk:» 
Gavernment od Mesies, Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE’ & AMEN, Principals. 











NEW YORK CITY. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director, 


Special Summer Term, 


Extending from Jung 1st to SepremeBer 15TH, to the 
advantages of which the se dygerns = d. of musica! matnees 
in outa -town colleges, es, etc,, etc., 
pupils in the en a ofa ek period, Soar 
Henlarly invi 








New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
je ps MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Riversips Dave. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r19th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and§English Schoo! for Girls, 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
Sor Collsge For Girls. i 


ollege Preparatory 
sdents admited No more than eight pupils con- 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and lasses. A BoarpinG AND 
me mae coe. Individual Instruction. College 
Mase B, Warton, A.B,, and Lois A. Banas, 








NORTH CAROLINA, 





North Carolina. 
ARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Fh. 
North Gasoline, Easter Term of the F 
School Year will begin it. a5, 1 
"Sete ate attention on pes to vavee ulture 
* Rev. B. Suzpes, D.D 


Hy- 











Painesville, Ohio, 

AKE tet SPUINARY FOR YOUNG WO- 
ME bong @ course of study beyond 
aat of the preparatory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 


— Bhi 8 a> Ve bower a 


charge ot ra me, Henrietta Clerc and 
ee re. Terms, $300 a year. warranted 1 be spoken 





VERMONT, 





Saxton’s River, Vermont. 





B.S. Feiseex, D.D., President. 


ERMONT CADE. Pavia healthful 
— Seo pment. Fits for 
any college, for un supa. Fi fo 
ment under oe 


pag 3 Wiuiams, Ph.D., Principal. 



















A oitiaiiisiit-enlnad baking powder. 
High hest of all in leavening strength. 
st United States Food keport, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 





106 Wall St., N. Y. 














| MeEN’s SPRING CLOTHS 


English Cheviots, 
Diagonals, Serges, 


Plain and Fancy Weaves 
FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 


NEW COLORINGS in WH.PCORDS, 
Covert Suitings. 
‘*‘BUNBEG” IRISH 
Hand-Made HOMESPUNS, 
DIAGONAL TWEEDS. 
English Cassimeres, Overcoatings. 
SPRING SHADES 
LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Broadooay L196 bt. 


NEW YORK. 





An A en is valuable in to its 
sry pt Arg BLE 
you about them recommend a 
You, that it more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made, 










